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PROMPT 
RESPONSE TO \\ == 
FIRE ALARMS ni 


is of course a first consideration in the mind of 
every Fire Chief. To get the apparatus out of the 
engine house and to the fire without losing a 
minute is the aim of all. 
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BUT AFTER YOU GET TO THE FIRE=— 
There’s when the HOSE plays its IMPORTANT PART. Why 
lose the effect of a quick response to the alarm by the use of 
cheap or unreliable fire hose which may make trouble for 
you atany moment? The difference in cost between good 
hose and poor hose is surely not enough to take the risk of 
the cheaply made material when it plays such an im- 
portant part. Effective fire fighting is only possible with Fire Hose 


built on lines and materials that long experience teaches are best for the 
service We are under a management of forty years’ experience and 


S UR E OF RES ULT S 


VOORHEES RUBBER MFG. co, 


oe VESENY STREEA amy City, N. J. 


We ails make the BEST f Hose r Park f 


Department use, as well as for all other pur poses 
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A Few Quotations from this Issue 


‘Civic patriotism has come to many 
cities. The men and women have learned 
that they are responsible for their city 
und can make it what they will. They 
know that only the purely official work 
ean be delegated. They have learned that 
they must know their city to learn the 
vauses of municipal ills; and knowing the 
eauses, they have found that most of the 
ills are not only curable, but preventable.” 

Henry B. F. Macfarland, p. 138. 


Ny 


“In presenting this plan, I am aware 
that it will have to make its own converts, 
but it is an essential part of city planning, 
and will have to be seriously considered if 
uny headway is going to be made with the 
problem arising from the massing of peo- 
ple in large numbers on small areas.”— 
Bernard J. Newman, p. 131. 


Ny 


“But life is not a thing apart. No 
period of life exists for the sake of some 
following period. Each day and hour is 
an end in itself. The only training for 
life is life. The golden age is not before 
yr after, but now. Yet the school has been 
made a thing by itself as a training for 
something on the dim horizon of youth, in 


which it was not vet interested. The re- 
sult has been that too often the life o 
childhood has not been lived, and the 
child has come up through the _ period 


£ 
I 


without ever having met its gnomes and 
fairies, visited its enchanted castles, or 


lived the life in which its soul might ex- 
pand.”—Henry S. Curtis, Ph. D., p. 119 


Y 

“Every year counts in the making of 
good citizens. There are large oppor- 
tunities for women’s clubs, chambers of 
commerce, church clubs, through methods 
like those used by the School City League 
and the City History Club, for putting real 
civie training where it logically belongs 
in the public school.”—Elsa Denison, p 


“In every city or village there are vacant 


places that could be made attractive and 


pleasing by proper grading and seeding 
ind planting with shrubs and hardy flow- 
ers. There is no city or village lot 


smi: for good and satisfactory results to 
be obtained by careful planting, and most 
excellent effects ean be secured when 

ral adjoining lots or a whole block 


planned to produce a harmonious land 
scape effect."-—Rohert H. Canfield, vp. 140 





Editorial Comment 


The Child and the City 
Published, as is this issue, simultane- 
ously 


with the opening of the school 


year, we need offer our readers no 
apology for the space devoted to the 
public schools and to child welfare in 
this number. On the contrary, TH! 
\MERICAN City deems itself particu- 
larly fortunate in being able to give its 
readers the benefit of the exceedingly 
practical offered by Dr. 
Curtis in his article on ‘‘A Department 
of Child Welfare’’ and by Miss Denison 
in her discussion of 


suggestions 


three phases of 
“Civie Cooperation with the Public 
Sehools.’’ 

In the 


paper, Dr. 


opening paragraph of his 
makes the rather 


startling statement that it is his pur- 


Curtis 


pose ‘‘to question the adequacy of the 
school, even under its widest and most 
liberal interpretation, to solve the large 
problems of childhood; to question also 
if the education we have been working 
for is really the thing we have want- 
ed.’’ We hope that all of our readers 
will consider with some care Dr. Cur- 
tis’ reasons for this statement, and his 
suggestions for a new municipal de- 
partment of child welfare. If the re- 
sult shall be the putting of Dr. Curtis’ 
program into effect in any city, we pre- 
dict for that community a more rapid 
growth in eontented and 
loyal citizenship than would otherwise 


be possible. 


vigorous, 


While Dr. Curtis places before us an 
ideal worth striving for, Miss Denison 
tells of present-day accomplishments in 
civie cooperation towards more efficient 
publie education. By all whose vision 
of child training is not bounded by the 
three R’s, Miss Denison’s brief stories 
will be read with pleasure and inspira- 
tion. Much is now being done by citi- 
zens not directly connected with the 
public educational system, to aid the 
teaching and governing bodies of our 


schools. In many communities there is 


{110 


a vast amount of latent energy—no 
small percentage of it among the mem 
bership of women’s clubs—that might 
profitably be turned in this direction 
Often this potential codperation fails to 
become effective, either through ignor 
ance of what might be done or throug! 
fear that outside aid would not be wel 
comed by the school authorities. Suc! 
fear will almost invariably prove to b: 
unfounded; and to all who are asking 
the question, ‘‘ What can I do,’’ we sug 
gest an application to the Bureau o! 
Municipal Research, of New York, fo: 
a report, soon to be published, on this 
subject of ‘‘Civie Coéperation with th« 
Publie Schools.”’ 
we 
Fire Fighting and Prevention 

The fight of the city against fire, it 
we may judge by the current maga 
zines, is one of the civic subjects at 
tracting particular interest at the pres 
ent time. This is as it should be. Un- 
til such a city as New York can claim 
a less disgraceful record than an aver 
age of thirty fires a day—many of them 
accompanied by great loss of property 
and occasionally of life—there is evi 
dently need for all the aid the public 
press can give. 

The World’s Work for August and 
September contains two installments of 
a fascinating article on ‘‘Fire Fighting 
and Prevention,’’ by Edward F. Cro 
ker, for twelve years Chief of the New 
York Fire Department. A_ striking 
feature of Mr. Croker’s articles is the 
emphasis he lays on carelessness as the 
main cause of our fires, and on the pre 
ventability of most of them. During 
the 27 years he has been in the fire de 
partment he has seen millions of dollars 
and seores of lives go up in smoke 
‘‘At least fifty per cent. of this great 
loss in property and human life was 
directly due to inexeusable careless 
In his second 
article he further adds: ‘‘The averag: 


ness.’’ says Mr. Croker. 
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THE 


fire is no more to be accepted as inevit- 
able or natural than is the collapse of 
a poorly-built building. Both 
ascribed to the same specific causes: 
building, 


may be 
careless careless inspection, 
careless usage. Both are preventable.’’ 

Mr. Arthur E. McFarlane writes in 
the September MeClure’s an article on 
Skyseraper.’’ He calls 
the extent to 
which so-called ‘‘loft buildings’’ 
meant for the purpose, are 


] 


‘*FPire and the 
attention to dangerous 
never 
being used 
He states that in 
these New York skyscrapers there are 


as factory buildings. 


more factory hands at work than are to 
be found in Paterson, Lowell and Fall 
River put How this 
come about is too long a story to go 
into here, but the startling fact is that 


together. has 


‘‘the average loft worker would be be- 
tween nine and ten 
ground’’ and ‘‘the most efficient of fire 
departments will guarantee to fight fire 
successfully only to the height of 85 
feet—about that of the seventh story.’’ 
Add to this fact Mr. Croker’s statement 
that the science of fire-proofing will 
never wholly prevent ** What 
good,’’ he asks, ‘‘does it do to make 
the walls, floors, and ceilings of a build- 
ing fireproof, if you will fill it with in 
flammable material and fittings and ex- 
pose them to contact with fire? It 
saves the building, it is true. It doesn’t 
save anything else. There is no such 
thing as a fireproof factory Such 
a thing as a fireproof apartment does 
not exist, any more than fireproof fac- 
tories exist.’’ 

Mr. McFarlane takes the same stand 
as Mr. Croker on the need of further 
preventive measures, and the need of 
more authority in the hands of tlie fire 
department. ‘‘Why talk of fire de 
partments,’’ asks Mr. McFarlane, 
‘‘when fire departments have no power 
to take measures that will pre 
vent fires, the fireman is not 
ealled in until the case is hopeless. If 
the New York Fire Department had 
full authority ti 


stories above 


fires. 


those ll 


when 


—as it should have 
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Crry 


make inspections of all sorts of buil 


ings, to enforee a standard set of fir 


: : 
regulations, and to make arrests whe 


its orders against fire perils 


obeved, that single departn ent wou 
New 


forty per cent.’’ 


cut 


York’s annual fire loss dow 


Since this article was written by M1 
McFarlane, the Hoey bill providing 
the organization of a fire preventio 


bureau has been Signe d by Mavor Ga 


nor of New York and at the present 
writing needs only the appro 0 
Governor Dix before becoming a law 

In view of all of these facts, tl 


article written for the present 


issue ot 
1 EI AMI RICAN Cc I by Joseph Joh 


son, Fire Commissioner of New Yorl 
is particularly timely. 

As might expected, New 
York is rapidly to take its place, under 
Mr. 


Fire Department, among the progres 


have bese n 


Johnson’s administration of th 
Sive cities using automobile fire appar 
The available for 
new motor equipment is in excess of 
$700,000, and it is planned to have 

least 150 pieces of such apparatus ir 
operation by March 1, 1912. It is be 
lieved that the wholesale introduction 


atus. money now 


of motor apparatus will save the city 
several hundred thousand dollars eae} 
year in cost of maintenance alone 

As our readers are aware, a new di 
partment of Fire 
the August 
THE AMERICAN City. 


Protection was in 


augurated in number of 
Two kinds of in 
formation will be given space in this 
department month to 


how the 


from 


suggestions as to 


month 
number of 
fires may be less« ne d and facts regard 


ing the most modern methods of extin 


euishing the fires which even the best 


pes 


‘fireproof’’ construction and other pre 


cautions 


cannot wholly prevent. The 
cooperation of our many readers among 
the Fire Chiefs and the Building Ds 
partments of our cities and towns, ir 
rnishing practical information 
this Fire Protection department, is 


requested 
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The Winnipeg Way 
\ iA How the Largest City in Western Canada Has Solved Wr 
a : . 7 
Ay Some Problems of Civic Growth AY 
By Charles F. Roland 
Winnipeg is a young city. Indeed by some circumstances—such as the ex 
youth and vigor are outstanding fea periences of other cities that went be 


tures In any summary that is made of fore on he way to civic growth. 
he history of Winnipeg as a eity In ; : 
1870 there was no more than a Hud The Making of Streets 
son’s Bay trading post with a popula One of the problems the makers of 
tion of 215 where W innipeg now 1s W innipeg had to solve was that of suit 
Incorporation of the City of Winnipeg able streets. The soil and the confor 


ok place in 1874, and today the city mation of the country about Winnipeg 


egun at that time stands third in all are not naturally suited to easy road 
la in population, trade and gen- and street construction. The soil is 
nportance. Naturally the years the black, rich loam that has made 

ive been crowded with civie prob- Manitoba famous for wheat produe 
s, and Winnipeg has arrived at her tion, but is good for roads only when 
esent position after contending with dry and smooth. Very little rain 
ny disadvantages and being helped lakes a road laid down on this kind ot 
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CITY HALL AND UNION BANK, WINNIPEG 


Winnipeg bank clearings for 1910 were almost a billion dollars 
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soil muddy and slippery, and when the 
winter’s frost is coming out the road 
is simply impassable. The general ab 
sence of sharp slopes makes the land 
hard to drain, and the street makers 
of Winnipeg were confronted with 
these difficulties when this city came to 
a size that demanded good thorough- 
fares. 

Experiments carried on by the High 
ways Department of Winnipeg have 
reduced the case of streets in this city 
to one of asphalt or something of as- 
phalt nature. Macadam streets would 
answer admirably for some sections of 
the city but for the fact that such stone 
as may be had is too soft for the mak- 
ing of good macadam roads, although 
experiments are being made now with 
a combination of asphalt and macada 
which is expected to produce good 
street surfaces where the traffic is not 
too heavy. 

Realizing, in due season, the task 


PAVILION AT WINNIPEG'S LARGEST PUBLIC PARK 











they had set 
others had set for them-— 


themselves—or which 
of furnishing 
a city of considerable size with suitable 
streets, the people of Winnipeg decided 
to take the city’s street construction 
into their own hands and set up a 
municipal asphalt plant. This plant is 
supplemented by a quarry owned by 
the city and located about twelve miles 
out. Crushed stone for the concrete 
base of asphalt pavements is had from 
this quarry, all other material is sup 
phed by the city, and the labor is done 
by the civic employees. This method 
has been found to work out to the end 
of excellent street pavements at a cost 
of $2.85 per square yard for heavy 
asphalt four and one-half inches in 
depth, with a concrete base nine inches 
thick, lighter grades of asphalt pav 
ment being laid for as low a cost as 
$2.50 per square yard. These pav: 
ments are bordered by eonerete or 


stone curbs and granolithie walks, also 
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iit 
— ’ eitv and taxed. Boulevards and Parks 
i ‘rovement costs. To make the city streets beautiful a- 
he Roa nana iay aa well as practical the Winnipeg Parks 
' ‘ ane aad Board has laid out a comprehensiv: 
, aed ., System of boulevards along the streets 
ymé “4 . epi ’ where boulevards are desirable, an 
Red and AaeINMIDOINE, | — already has over a hundred miles < 
ough the ei boulevarded streets. The boulevards 
Winnipeg has more than 70 miles of are kept in good sod, are planted wit 
t streets, several of them 133 feet trees and shrubs, and are well care 
\ | » laid out the city for by the Parks Board employes ' 
' 1 good st n respect to wide The city park system that has bee: 
thoroughfares. and laid down all of the developed in the course of Winnipeg's 
nal streets on lines that lend dig- growth from a village to a city of som 
» the nd make it possibl. 200,000 people is one of the instances i 
Winnines te handle a deal of tred which W innipeg has taken advantags 
. -affie without anv sien of conges- °: the errors into which many olde: 
, cities have fallen. The Winnipeg par) 
to! All the streets where car lines : ~ . a: 
Neages gy system contains 524 acres, chiefly in 
SPRRE, SF OFS NEM to be laid small parks scattered about the city 
for Tuture use, are wide enough to ac- where the people have easy access to 


commodate double ear tracks and leave them and are able to use these spaces 


plenty of space for other wheeled traf- for rest and recreation without going 


fie and for pedestrians as well long distances. 














ASSINNIBOINE RIVER AT THE WINNIPEG CITY PARK 


ts as this unspoiled 
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Of Winnipeg's 29 parks, 24 are of the 


small and close-to-home type which 
the Parks Board wisely bought and re 
served for park 


purposes before the 


price soared to the unattainable, and 
before buildings had been erected upon 
the land. By so doing the 


Board secured for the people ot Win- 


Pa rks 


nipeg for all time a series of breathing 


places at moderate cost, the total in- 
vestment, thus 
All parks are 
and delightfully 
cool in summer. 


far, being ho more than 


$1,250,000. these well 


planted shady and 
So far from being the 
treeless plain that the word **prairie’’ 
presents to the mind, much of Mani- 
toba is well wooded. Especially along 
the river banks trees grow in number, 
variety and with a luxuriance of foli 


age most surprising to those who s« 


the Manitoba forest tree for the first 
time in its summer garb. Trans- 
planted trees grow with great vigor in 
the rich soil, and hardy shrubs do 


equally well, so that it has been a com- 
paratively easy task for the men in 
eharge of parks and 
Winnipeg to produce 


boulevards in 
good landscape 
effects and an abundance of cool shade 
for summer rest and recreation. 

A recent of the Parks Board is 
the purchase of twenty acres of land 
for a public athletic field. 
flourish in Winnipeg. The 
summer days carry fifteen 


act 


Sports 
longest 
hours of 
sunshine, and many games are played 
in the evening, this being the case with 
league baseball games. 
The Public Water Service 
The ceivie 


strongly 


mind in Winnipeg is 
disposed toward municipal 
ownership. In 1899 the city took 


the public service, buying out a private 


over 


company that had supplied the citizens 
with water up to that time. Since tak- 
ing the business into its own hands thi 


il 


city has expended over $4,000,000 on 


its water system, and has secured a 


fairly géod supply of water from 


tesian wells. These wells, 7 in number, 


furnish a daily flow of about 13,000,000 
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gallons. The water 


IS €alLMOST abdsolut 


and 1S exes 


. . . 
& Baw . 
ent tor arin 


is too hard for washing 


and its use in boilers and for hot-w 
purposes OI any sort produces a deposit 
of seale that is damaging and incor 
venient and, of course expens 
Partial relief from this is | 
vate softening plants, but 

water is not treated now by the so 

ing process, although the establis 

ota plant for such a purpose 1s ul 
discussion. 

Another phase of the pub wat 
service under consideration is the 
stallation of a new system which s} 
have its source of supply none o 
many lakes that lie northeast of 


city, about sixty miles distant, or in 1 
Winnipeg river, about the san 
from 


tance the city. Primary 


cation of these sources of water supply 
show both to have ample flow of water 
good for all domestic and commer 
purposes, contained in districts eas 
kept free from contamination and sure 
the water wu 


paired in the usual course of events 


to preserve flow of 
At present each family has its supply 
of soft water from a tank or cistern ir 
which rainwater is gathered from th: 
roof. 

Supplementary to the publie wate: 
system, and purely for fire purposes 
the city has established a high pressurs 
plant. This plant uses water from t 
Red River, and under 30¢ 
pounds pressure and through a pips 


operates 


especially laid down for the purpose in 
the business section of the city. 
The Power Plant 


The biggest under muni 


Winnipeg is the pow 


thing 
ownership in 


plant. Thus far power, light and 


1ror eleetricitv or gas has been 
nished by the Winnipeg Electric Str 
ti 1 corporation \ 
nies. oT rates f T 
, nd about the e | re 
n has a power plant at Lae d 
} nty Ss F mm \W I 











rH {MERI 
weg on the Winnipeg River. The com- 
ny operates an excellent street car 
service and a system of fares by which 
school children are carried for two and 
yne-half cents a fare, working men for 
ree cents and the regulation pas 
senger on a four-cent fare basis, s¢ 
ed b uuving a dollar's worth o 
ets Pix ickets lor a quarter ap 
ymaches very near to a tour-cer iré 
nd is the ordinary way of b ng cal 
es in Winnipeg thoug! ? 
n’s tie Ss. goo t sta } , 


by 


CAN C 
has done rather well in this 
respect. Soil and topographical con- 
ditions in and about Winnipeg tend to 
breed and retain disease, particularly 
Typhoid formerly had 


out, and 


typhoid fever. 
a strong grip on Winnipeg, and flooded 
the hospitals with cases that were not 
abnormally attended with fatal results, 


but which were far too numerous to 


permit even of a fairly clean bill of 


ilth for the city. Diligent and per 


sistent 


work by the city health depart 


ment has brought about a state of 























A LONG LOOK ON BROADWAY 


antly it ‘ prairie 


are thus made be 


als morning and evening and all day 


on Sunday, are much used. 


The field of power and light for do 
nestic and commercial purposes is to 
be invaded by the city with its power 


plant equipment. This plant is nearly 


‘completed at a eost of over $4.000.000. 


und will be service this fall. It is 
veated on the Winnipeg river, 77 miles 
rom the city, and will furnish 60,000 
orsepower for use by the people of 


Winnipeg 
The Health of Winnipeg 


The publie health 


W innips ¢ has had its problem to work 


department of 


WINNIPEG 
‘anadian city, 
utiful and shady 


and many 


il o s ( 
1 O1 t 


sewer drainage and garbage conditions 
that has practically wiped out typhoid 
from 
death rate to 13.2 per 1,000 inhabitants 
this being the rate for 1910. 

The Winnipeg Health 
includes a section for the rigid inspec 


Department 
tion of food. 
of this department has brought about 
the prohibition of exposure of food of 
any sort for sale in the open air. 


all stocks of food, fruit or confection 


ery must be kept inside the shops or 
eovered with glass so that neither flies 
Milk and 


nor dust may get at them. 


the city, and has reduced the 


Application of the rules 


Thus 


\ 
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meat are subjected to close and unex- school, one teacher and _ thirty-fiy 
pected inspection, and special officers pupils. From that beginning the pul 
are detailed to visit dairies and farms lic school system has been expande 
for the inspection of cows from which until there are now 33 schools, 34( 
milk is obtained for city use and to teachers and a school attendance o 
regulate the conditions under which about 18,000 pupils. The primary, in 


the cows are kept and the handling of termediate, and grammar courses ar 

milk until, and after, its delivery tothe included in an eight-grades_ syste 

consumer. from which pupils proceed to collegiat: 
A considerable foreign population in courses and thence to college if they 

Winnipeg, derived to a great extent elect to pursue their studies so 

from European cities where standards For those who decide to take a eo 

of publhie cleanliness are not too nigh course there are five colleges loeat 
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THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY STATION IN WINNIPEG 
requires eternal vigilance, and often Winnipeg from which to choose, and 


sharp action, on the part of the Winni- the provincial agricultural college is 
peg health officers, but the work done just at the city limits. The course of 
has accomplished much in cleaning up study followed in the Winnipeg publik 
the city and establishing a good state 


ter the best 


se} ools is patterned 
of public health as well as higher ideals ean be found on this continent. and 
of civie duty in this matter than for- 4), 


. . ; School Board recently sent out a 
merly obtained in Winmpeg. 


special commission to examine the best 
Educational Advantages technical schools in the United States 

Winnipeg’s public school basis has so that Winnipeg may have the benefit 

been built up on sound and progressive of the successes—and failures—made 
lines. In 1871 the town had one _ by pioneer educators in the field of 
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hniecal education Wi g is destiny as the biggest trade center of 
ulding two hoolhouses fo this Canada, Winnipeg has a plentiful sup- 
neh of edueation at a cost of $150 ply and one that is keeping pace with 


MM) 


leachers in Winnipeg schools are re 


juired to have normal school certiti 
ites, and are started at a minimum 
salary of $550 a year—the usual school 
vear of forty weeks. The provincia! 


iormal school is located in Winni 


peg 


and teachers train here for the whole 
rrovince, 
The City’s Past and Future 

It would seem that, for a new city 
Winnipeg has done rather well in mat- 

rs of civic development along right 
nes. All mistakes have not been 
ivoided, not every right thing done, 
but the city is remarkable for cleanli- 


ess, for good streets, for a liberal pro 


sion of publie parks, for good schools 


civic government that is so free 
from partisanship that the Mayor is 
‘ten elected by acclamation, all oppo 
sition having been Per- 


haps the average citizen of Winnipeg is 


ind a 


>? 


withdrawn. 


s-mething too proud of his city and the 
but 
and 


remarkable growth it has made 


least 
greatly to be 


indiff 


an endurable fault 
ferred to apathy and 


this is at 
pre 
erence 

W in- 
the 
as in Canadian af- 


Krom a business point of view, 
excellently equipped for 


part the city h 


nipeg 18 


large 


fairs. Of railways, wholesale houses, 


stores, factories, and all 


banks, 


para 


SHODS, 


the its 


phernalia for carrying out 


the 


growth of the Canadian West. 
A City Planning Association has re- 
cently been formed in Winnipeg under 
the auspices of the Winnipeg Develop- 
ment and Industrial Bureau, the latter 
an organization made up of nearly 500 
business firms and organizations in the 
and which has for its purpose the 
and promotion of all 
that make the betterment 
growth of Winnipeg. The City 
Association is auxiliary 


eity, 
advancement 
things for 
and 
Planning an 
organization which aims to correct er- 
rors of city planning that have been 
made thus far and to prevent others 

It will be the work of 


of like nature. 


this Association to see that slums are 
not permitted to get a footing in Win- 


nipeg; to take up the matter of loca- 
railway lines within the 


to see that new streets are 


tion of new 
limits ; 
laid out with due regard for the future 
growth of the city; to promote a higher 
degree of civic pride in the individual 
and the publie officer; to see that the 
merely practical does not.blot out the 
beautiful in publie works; to all 
that may be done to make Winnipeg a 
city beautiful as well as a city of great 
rapid commercial and industrial 
matters which Nature 
to have taken in hand and earried for- 
ward to a point where the hand of man 
rather than urging, 


city 


do 


and 


vrowth seems 


needs supervising, 
the work. 


in its part of 














A Department of Child Welfare 


Sa School Education Only One Element of Child Welfare > 
& | “y Tr ’ P , . . 1 & vi) 
Y y The Need of a New Municipal Department to Control ui 
“Nt be ° ~! 4 
> All Activities Affecting the Life of Children See 


By Henry S. 


Secretary of the 


The public has always taken it for 
granted apparently that the 
preme need of the child was education, 
by which it has not usually meant the 
harmonious development all 
powers, but a training in general 
pretty closely limited to the three Rs. 
To be sure we are today taking a much 


one Ssu- 


of his 


wider view of this ideal, and are add 


il training and domestic 


¢ manual 
science, music and various other ‘‘ fads 
ind frills,’’ but the ideal the 
training of the child’s powers during 
four or five hours of the day in the 
It is 
the purpose of this paper to question 
the adequacy of the school even under 
its widest and most liberal interpreta- 
tion to solve the large problems of 


is still 


class rooms of a school building. 


childhood; to question also if the edu- 
cation have been working 
really the thing we have wanted. 

In the first place, is education in the 
school sense the fundamental 
need of the child? Is the vital 
tion in regard to him how much arith- 
and geography he knows, 
what sort child he is? If 
problem is to produce the best possible 
type of child and citizen, who is physi 
eally strong and well, a 
panion and friend, a loyal and patriotic 
member of his city and the state, re- 
sourceful and effective in the various 
relations of life, above all a person of 
then the four walls of the 
room but a and 
meagre realm in which to touch life in 


we for is 


most 
ques- 
metic or 


of a our 


rood com- 


character, 


school are narrow 


so many places. If these objects are 
as important as, or more important 
than, the ends that the school is now 


Curtis, Ph.D. 


Child Conference 


s 


pursuing, then there must 
amiss with a system that puts all the 


emphasis on the others. 
Not Education But Child Welfare 
The 


what we are primarily interested in is 


irticie 18 that 


contention of this : 


not instruction or education in the 
school sense, but child wellare in 
which education is only one element 


and not necessarily the most important. 


needful to argue that it 
that 


Does edueat ion le ave 


It is scarcely 


is welfare, not education, we are 
coneerned with. 
the 


sumptive, or with id 


children weak and anemic or con- 


as above the work 


they are to do, or with ineapacity to 
make a living, or with false standards 
of honor and morals? Is the education 
away from rather than towards wel- 
fare? Then we would all say at onee, 


‘do away with such an education 
Is there any special reason why the 


state is concerned about education 
the school sense and is not concerned 
about the general problems of the wel- 
the child? 


held that the duty of the state to edu 


fare of Origina ly it was 


eate the child was an incidental one 
arising out of its duty to itself. The 
illiterate voter being a danger in a 
democracy, it was considered necessary 
to the wellbeing of the state that its 
citizens should not be illiterate This 
is €@ minimum standard at best: but is 
it true that illiteracy in itself is the 
paramount danger to a state? The na 
tions that have fallen in the past have 
fallen from moral rottenness or social 


unrest, not from lack of scholarly 


training. 
gerous to the state as it creates wants 


Edueation is sometimes dan- 
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that cannot be satisfied, and increases 


the social unrest More than an edu- 
republic requires for 


contented 


cated people a 
its permanency a vigorous, 


and loyal people with some sense of 
solidarity and feeling for the common 
welfare. 


Training for Life 


It would be 


quite impossible to dé 
most of the recent additions to 


fend 
the 


urriculum on the basis of 
ballot, and in 
states we cannot justify the education 
that basis. Without 


old ides ot 
1dea I 


school ¢ 


training for the most 


| ‘ ‘ 
oft giris at al on 


question the training the 


voter became obsolete long ago, and 


our present idea seems to be training 


for life But life is not a thing apart 
No period of life exists for the sake of 
some following period. Each day and 
hour is an end in itself. The only 
training for life is life. The golden 


but 
has been made a thing 


not before or after. 


age 18 
Yet 


by itself as a training for something on 


now. 


the school 


which it 
The result has 
the life of child- 
been lived, and the child 
has come up through the period without 


the dim horizon of youth, in 
was not yet interested. 
that too 
hood has not 


hee n often 


ever having met its gnomes and fairies, 
enchanted lived 
the life in which its soul might expand. 


visited its castles, or 
The school is set apart from life like a 
cloister, and cannot prepare for it in a 
large way. The interest of the 
the 


state in 
children is essentially the eumu- 
lative interest of all the parents of the 
state: what it wants is their best good. 
and any measure is warranted that se- 
eures this. If the 


bargain 


state can make a 
the welfare of 
all the children more cheaply than the 
individual then it 


making such a bargain. 
The Child Problem 
There are at least five aspects of the 
child problem in which the public is 
primarily interested. 
1. Physical 


collective for 


can, is justified in 


These are: 
health 


welfare or and 
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th ge 


infant mortality, growth and physica 
development. 

2. Work and play. 

3. The environment in 
street and elsewhere. 


the home 

4. Dependence and delinquency. 

5. Edueation in school. 

All of these except the fourth apply 
to all children, and this does also to : 
the 
active in 


considerable extent, as causes of 


delinquency the life of 


every child. 


are 


Let us consider if there is any reasor 
these le 


f., 
iundas 
| 


life the prob 


for selecting out of five 


mental aspects of child 


lem of instruction, and saying this is 
our concern, the other aspects may 
shift for themselves: also whether it is 


possible to secure the welfare of the 
W hat the ad 


vantages or disadvantages of dealing 


child in this way. 


are 
with these problems separately instead 
of with the 


child? 
Physical Health and Development 


general problem of thie 


Take the question of physical ws 
fare. The public is only just waking 
up to it. For the first time it is being 
carefully studied. The work covering 
this field have 
lying-in hospitals, day nurseries, visit 


is much seattered;: we 


ing nurses associations, associations for 
the prevention of infant 
milk commissions, physical 


mortality 
tests for 
physical defects, medical examinatior 
for contagious diseases, and a few new 
departments of school hygiene. Th: 
forces are very inadequate to deal wit! 
the problems involved. Infant 
tality is unduly high, children have 
many physical defects, very many do 
not gain the full growth that nature 
purposed, and the number who have 
vigorous physical health is generally 
the minority. It must be clear without 
argument that such seattered agencies 
as those enumerated cannot deal 
moniously and effectively with 


mor 


har 
this 


problem of health and development 
nor secure the best results. 











The boards of education have been 
forced largely by outside influences to 
take up the question of examinations 
for physical defects, medical inspec 
tion, school nurses, and more recently 
to establish in some cases departments 
of school hygiene; but all the time they 
have protested that this was not their 
job—they were there to furnish in 
struction and should not be asked to do 
these things. The school has been 
responsible for the scholastie product. 
It has been judged by the ability of the 
children to answer questions and pass 
examinations. Hence it has sometimes 
disregarded the child’s health by keep 
ing him too long at school, by furnish 
ing him bad air, by working him too 
hard. It has sold him the learning at 
too high a price. The over-emphasis 
of edueation has been injurious to the 
ehild. 

Work and Play 

Take the vital questions of child 
labor and play. It must be evident 
that work, play and study cannot be 
considered separately, if we are to have 
any consistent dealing with the ques 
tions involved. The factory would 
have all the time of the child for work, 
the playground wants the child for 
play, and the school for study. Who 
is to divide the child’s time amongst 
these contending parties? A move 
ment for the restriction of child labor 
is incomplete without a movement for 
playgrounds and compulsory education 
to go with it. The school may do the 
child great harm if it leaves him insuf- 
ficient opportunity for work and play. 
The playground without the shop or 
the school may create a mere pleasure 
lover. It is impossible for anyone of 
these agencies—the child labor commit- 
tee, the school, or the playground asso- 
ciation—to regulate its field, because it 
lies largely beyond its reach. Who 
shall have charge of the playgrounds? 
Playgrounds are needed in the door- 
yards, in interior courts, on the roofs 
of tenements, in the streets, in the 
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schoolyards, in orphan asylums, in re- 
formatories, in parks, and in special 
tracts set aside for that purpose. There 
is no city that yet has this ideal de 
velopment of its play facilities; but 
even at present there is no one depart 
ment in a position to organize and con 
duct the activities now being earried 
on, and some half dozen different de 
partments are conducting them in dif 
ferent cities, and in the same city ther 
are often two or three different agen 
cies in the field. 

Here again the board of education 
has made a good beginning. We hav: 
the school playgrounds, and in som 
eases the board has charge of the park 
playgrounds also; but it is evident that 
the play problem as a whole is not a 
school problem. It is a child problem, 
and if we had a department of children 
it might be rightly relegated to it, but 
not to the school. The school is com 
ing to regulate child labor through is 
suing working papers and licenses, but 
it ean not supervise, and in general its 
powers are too limited for efficiency. 

The Child’s Environment 

Environment is one of the largest 
factors in child development, but it is 
a much neglected one and very difficult 
to regulate. This must fall to the 
whole city government. Should it not 
be one of the chief, if not the chief aim 
so to govern the city as to create an 
atmosphere in which the virtues of 
childhood will flourish? If this is to 
be done then it will be necessary for 
most legislation to be considered from 
the point of view of its effect on the 
children. Our forefathers believed 
that taxation without representation 
was tyranny, and waged a great war in 
defense of their belief. Lately there 
has been much agitation for woman 
suffrage, and apparently that is com 
ing; but the children are still unrepre 
sented in the councils of the city and 
the nation. Perhaps they need repre- 
sentation as much as anyone. Whether 


or not women vote, their opinions enter 
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largely into the opinions of the present 
They at 


what they want, and do not hesitate to 


electorate. least can ask for 


do so. But the children are not taken 
into the councils of the government, 
and they do not realize what they 


need - vet there 


is scagcely a problem 
of the city in which they are not con 
cerned. The questions of the cleaning, 
paving and lighting of the streets are 
quite as much child problems as they 
traffic little 
doubt that a filthy street represses the 


are problems. I have 


activity of the children living along it 


fully a mile a day. Probably a street 


paved with cobble stones represses 
their activity nearly one-half. The 
morality of children is closely linked 


with the condition of the alleys, the 
presence of stables, lumber-yards and 
Children vitally 


cerned with the regulations of the fire 


saloons. are con- 
department, of the police department, 
of the department and 
other department of the cits 

ment. Of 


park every 
rovern 
council 
for the chil 
dren, but it does not see the relation of 


course the common 


wishes to do what is best 
these regulations to child development. 
It has not effect of 
Then, too, the ehil- 
have no spokesman, whilst the 
business interests with which the eoun 
deal familiar and oft 
times pressing in their demands. 


studied the social 
these conditions. 
dren 
cil has to are 

We are trying to give moral eduea- 
tion through the but 
vironment often educates downward 
faster than the school and the church 
and the playground can educate up 
ward. 


school, the en 


If we are to organize the educa- 
tion of the child with the hope of a 


satisfactory result, we must not neg- 
lect the environment. To me_ this 


means that there should be some spe- 
cialist in child problems in the common 
council and in the cabinet of the mayor 
who should be there to represent the 
interests of the children. If any ex- 
isting official were to be chosen for this 
work, it would be the superintendent 
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CITY 
of schools, but his training is often 
very inadequate for this broader field 
Delinquent and Dependent Children 

The delinquents are the wrecks and 
failures of our present system. They 
the and need to be 
studied far more thoroughly than they 
have ever been studied thus far. We 
have many institutions that are called 


are problems, 


reformatories, but our juvenile courts 
are making strenuous efforts to keep 
the bad children out of them by put 
ting them on probation. So far as | 
am aware, there are almost no agencies 
of reform in the reformatory. It is the 
place effective 
worker would be all important. It is 
the place where organized play and the 
boy scout movement might score their 


one where an social 


greatest triumphs, but we do not hear 
If the in 
reformatories are to be re 
formed, then the trouble must be first 
diagnosed and the remedy applied to 


of these movements there. 


mates of 


the case almost as definitely as the doe 


tor would prescribe for measles or 


But there 
been almost no attempt to do this, and 


diphtheria. thus far has 
there is no public ageney in a position 
to do it. 

Again, what about the dependent’? 
What are the causes of dependency of 
What 
Here is a 
great field for study which should re 
sult in definite 
Meanwhile there 


children? Who is responsible ? 


ean be done to prevent it? 


legislation. 
is no large public 
body that is in a position.to study and 
administer this field 
and it is left to chance agencies. 


remedial 


of dependence, 
Too 
often the superintendents of orphan- 
ages are mere matrons or housekeepers, 
giving little more than physical care. 
It is the general feeling apparently 
that the orphan asylum is a poor place 
for the ehild. Yet Plato would put all 
the children in such institutions in 
order that they might be better edu 
eated; and the English preparatory 


school, which is confessedly an excel 
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school, is essentially an 


lent 
asvlum for ten months of the year. 


orphan 


A Children’s Department Necessary 
Each of the 
suffers separation 


these phases of ehild 


problem from its 
from the 


activities of different 


rest. Krom these seattered 
bodies it is im 
possible to geta unified or comprehen 


The 


from monopolizing public support and 


sive dealing with the child. school 
the child’s time obscures the value of 
the that 
problem. 


other factors enter into the 

Casting aside for the moment all tra 
dition and ideas of complaceney in ré 
gard to the present, it would seem that 
if ehild not 
the the 


really necessary, then we ought to have 


welfare and education in 


school sense is thing that is 
not a department of schools, but a de 
partment of child welfare or a depart 
ment of children, and that to the 


eral control of this department should 


gen 


be relegated all of those activities in 


children coneerned. lt 


would be 


which are 


possible for such a depart 


ment to investigate the whole field, to 
collect the information necessary for 
an intelligent dealing with the situa 


tion It would not be impossible that 
it should plan all of the conditions af 
the life of the that 
there would be a probability of seeur 
Now the school is 
hoping to give edueation and efficiency 
the 
result. 


fecting child so 


ing a definite result. 
through organizing only one of 


that the 
Both theory and practice seem to show 


elements enters into 


that this is impossible. 


Edueation has never come largely 
from books, and it probably should 
come less from them than it does at 


present. The giving of instruction has 
never seemed to appeal very strongly 
to the mind. We 


ways loved the children, but we have 


American have al 
never been quite sure that it was neces 
sary for them to go long to school, or 
how mueh had with 
their suecess when they were success 
ful or with their failure if they did not 


the school to do 
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Edueation has always taken 
We had a 


department of parks, a department of 


succeed. 
a subordinate place have 
police, a department of sewers, but a 
of edueation If the question 
the 
struction but of child welfare, then the 


bureau 


involved were not question ot in 


whole field would be raised in the 


would be seen at 


minds of everyone il 


onee to be one ot The lara St 


with which 
to deal, and to bi 
the cabinet of the n 
dent. 

A ehildrens’ 


the city or the nation had 


worthv ot a place in 


avor and the 


presi 


bureau would find a 


natural place in such a department 
both in the city and the nation, and 


would be almost a corollary of it 
Kdueation is rapidly expanding into 
child 


recent developments as physieal exam 


welfare, as any glanee at suel 


inations, medical inspection, school 


playgrounds, school gardens, 


nurses, 


ete., must show: but thus far many of 


these changes have been foreed 


upor 


the school authorities from without 
and they have regarded them as inci 
dental to peculiar conditions and not 


as their own proper activities. Is 


not time for a change of ideal? 
of the 


greatest nese ds 


Meanwhile, one 
of the present is a federation of child 
helping agencies to secure a more har 


monious and consistent dealing with 


the child and the many pressing prob 
lems in which his welfare is concerned 
Several and ehild 


children’s bureaus 


welfare conferences have sprung up 
during the past year; but there is need 
this 


make 


of a organization of 
This 
first, a careful survey of the 


field ; 


plan for its progressive 


permanent 


sort in every city would 


possible : 


whole second. a comprehensive 


dev elopment : 


and third, a general ecivie revival on 


child welfare; and these three methods 


have been the key to much of recent 


progress. The expanding department 
of education would take over the fune 
tions of this federation when there was 


a popular demand for it. 














Civic Cooperation With the Public Schools 


Some Concrete Instances of What Citizens Are Doing 


to Make Education More Efficient 





By Elsa Denison 


1. —-THE MAKING OF CITIZENSIN 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Among the many schemes and plans 
for citizen-making during school age, 
the work of the City History Club of 
New 


suggestions. 


York offers especially promising 
Though their teaching of 
civics is carried on by paid workers, 
it might easily be done by volunteers, 
men and women, who believe in teach- 
ing children early to think about what 
their city and country are doing. 

And it is easy to see that children 
generally are ‘more than ready for the 
instruction. 
New enters the 
eurriculum in 5A grade, these eleven- 
year-olds welcome that part of the 
day’s work with enthusiasm. There is 
much wriggling and straining of hands. 
Eager faces shine with knowledge and 


In the publie schools of 
York where ‘‘Civies’’ 


with longing to tell personal experi- 
ments of ecodperation with the city de 
partments. To teacher’s 
‘*What does the park department do?’’ 
answers are given in quite a different 
spirit from that shown in the conven- 
tional ‘‘Tllinois is bounded on the left’’ 


lesson. 


quest ion, 


This real, sincere interest of children 
in what is going on in their city has led 
to many for the practical 
Perhaps the most 
popular is the school city idea, started 
twelve years ago by Wilson R. Gill. An 
outgrowth of his work, the Citizens’ 
Committee, 2 Wall Street, New York, 
oversees groups of boys and girls whe 


schemes 
teaching of civies. 


are formed in self-governing cities or 
republics. Each school room elects offi- 


cers, mayors or presidents as the form 
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of government prescribes, and appoints 
commissioners. Legislators make rules 
and the courts award punishments. 

Much has been written about the ear 
lier experiments along this line. It has 
been found, alas, that many a young 
mayor has learned only too easily the 
gentle art of grafting. The success of 
each organization depends largely on 
the personality and interest of the 
teacher or principal. There is never a 
question of the children’s eagerness for 
the game. The Citizens’ Committee, 
through suggestions to the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and other 
women’s clubs, has started branches in 
many other cities. 

Civies as taught in New York by the 
City History Club connects itself close- 
ly with actual official happenings 
through visits to points of municipal 
and historieal interest. Groups of 
wide-awake boys and girls may be often 
seen listening with real interest to the 
discussions in the aldermen’s room. 
They are taken to see the various de- 
partments in operation; the functions 
are explained by trained leaders. 

Wherever a group of boys or girls 
want to start a branch club, the central 
organization, as long as funds permit, 
supplies the guides, handbooks and 
teacher. In the summary for last 
year’s work it is claimed: 

“During the fourteen years of its work 
the Club has enrolled some 17,500 children 
in classes conducted mainly in the con- 
gested parts of the city. Meetings are held 
in settlements, libraries, private and public 
schools. Clubs have also been maintained 
in the Truant, Industrial and Tombs 


Schools, and at churches, libraries and re 
creation centers. Sixty-one clubs, with a 
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membership of 1,500, were enrolled last 
year: thirty-four taught by nine paid lead 
ers, and twenty-seven clubs by twenty-one 


volunteers. Twenty-eight were held in set 
tlements, eight in public library branches, 
fourteen in public and private schools and 
eleven in other centers. Sixteen were com- 
posed of Senior Members (High School age 
or older), forty-one of Juniors and four of 
Primary Members.” 

Of course it is desirable to have elubs 
in all and in 
If the work is to be 
correlated with eurriculum instruction 


in eivies, regular 


grammar school classes 


the high schools. 


must be 
direction. The City 
History Club is trying to bring this 


teachers 
responsible for 
about through its four months’ training 


classes for leaders, 
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Those who are guiding the net-work 
of clubs feel sure that the interest fos 


tered in these children is roing to make 


a difference when voting time comes 
The very best leaders are the alumni, 
the former club members, whose en 


thusiasm for good citizenship has had 
this opportunity to 


practieal. 


grow wide and 


Every year counts in the making of 


rood eitizens. There are large oppor 


tunities for women’s ¢lubs, chambers 


of commeree, church elubs, through 


methods like those used by the Citizens’ 
Committee and the City History Club, 





through its teacher’s 
handbook and ultimate- 
ly through adequate 
normal school prepara- 
There many 
more children ready to 
form 


tion. are 


clubs than there 


are leaders or teachers 
ready to guide them. 
A meeting at the Edu- 
cational Allianee, of 
which notices were 





posted in nearby 





ae’ 








schools, drew together 
SOO children eager to 
commence allied elubs 


. A CIV 


at once. But unfortu- 

nately the City History Club, a volun 

teer organization dependent on private 

funds, could furnish only a few leaders 
The Club will gladly give to leaders 


information and guidance. A series of 


graphic views of government make 
vivid and clear the relation of state, 
nation, legislature, judiciary, ete. Chil 


dren are taught 
books. 


to keep civie serap 
During the budget exhibit in 
New York the clubs have an opportu- 
nity to see the year’s work planned 
and spread out like a map by each city 
department. Here are diagrams, gra- 
phie charts and visible examples of in- 
dustrial school 
weights and measures, 
water department, ete. 


condemned 
the 


work, 
waste in 


IC CLUB IN ACTION, NEW YORK 
for putting real civie training where it 


logically belongs in the publhie school 


I1.—PRIVATE GIVING AND PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION 


It has long been conceded that pri 
vate gifts must never take from the 
public the burden of educating its chil 
dren. Yet there are instances of effi 


cient giving by public-spirited men who 
have made up for serious lacks in th: 
educational their 
Men of wealth are proud to give build 


systems of eities 


endowments to univer 
But 
individual gifts to 


ings, grounds, 


sities and colleges. aside from 


great foundations, 
help state oreity school systems are rare 


Some notable 


has been done 


fiving 








In Saginaw Mic Mir. We ngton R 
Bunt 
rll priadinie | SCHOOL SVS 
tor his @1ty ~ e tl insi¢ht 
rip Cane ind ‘ up 0 lé 
I 
ene) lis . ’ st 
pri ot Si ! s ¢Itizens S 
of edueationa SS 
I hie oO s Mi 1>il 1! S ‘ 
SeCUrINg I Irlis ! ettic ‘ l 
d et iren. ¢ } 1 fo ind 
to earn ne wag When 
vou think what suc! viving \ 7 
to the ehildren ho will b bor nad 


gan supported largely by his contribu 


tion until the sehool board takes it 
over; for the twelve gardens made on 
acant lots near each school, fenced 


and planted with shrub hedges, wher 

‘tical instruction in agriculture and 

offered, 

and sugar beet culture. 
My, 


gardening 1s including corn 


tendency of private giving, as 
well as of volunteer cooperation, is to 
supplement the work done by the schoo! 
to the 


by successful 


authorities and prove value of 


new activities experi 








ACH SAGINAW 5t 
brought up in that growing city, you 
nal re \lr Burt's longsightedness and 


He 


an 


independence: ol hnking might 
orphan 


have started ( ollege, 


asvilum or a hon for defectives 


stead he nas three ePXVE" 


Sc} ool 


things into the pub system oft 
Saginaw Lh IS responsibl tor “a 
manual training school with batl 


house and swimming pool in connee 
tion. completely ‘ upped. which now 
serves not only thre publie school pupils 


those in the 


but 
well: for the 


parochial schools as 


first trade school in Michi 
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HAS A GARDEN 


ments. Thus in several cities men out 


the instituted 


training 


side schools have com 


plete of laboratory 


through the gift of preliminary equip 


svstems 


ment Women’s clubs have’ given 
utensils and apparatus for domestic 
science, at the same time working for 


good teachers and for adequate atten 
tion to this branch of work in the cur 
riculum. The field for giving to gener 
ations of school children is practically 
endless. There are special opportuni 


for men and women interested in 


One school in Wausau, 


ties 


special things. 
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Wisconsin, rejoices in stage settings 
donated by a citizen interested in that 
form of recreation. Dentists have 
given apparatus for dental clinics in 
many schools. 

Superintendents are beginning to 


realize the opportunity furnished by an 
annual report to make known the needs 
of their schools. Superintendent Brit 
tain of Hyde Park lists desirable im 
provements and additions with the cost 
He 


of starting and keeping up. esti 


WHAT THE ART LEAGUE DID 


mates school at $310, school 
gardening at $500 for annual running 
It 
for volunteer organizations with good 
will 


museums 


expenses. will soon be impossible 


and enthusiasm to make gifts 
which the school system eannot sup 


port, or to give to individual 


objects whose importance is low in the 


seale 


schools 


of possible donations. Superin 
tendents have already begun to ask for 
the service of those who are trustees of 
Artists are 
called in to help schools through public 
school art leagues which, as in Evan 


special knowledge. being 





ICAN Orr: 

ston, I have complete jurisdic 
over thie coloring, decorat ne ina 1! 
nishing of all sehools The serv so 
landscape arehitects have bee 


of great help in planning school ga 
dens and in beautifying school grounds 
In spite of the progress of organ 
charity throughout the country, ther 
are numerous ¢lllies Where no re 
agency 18 responsibl ior seeing that 


children h 
food 


school clothes 


the 


ave 


enougt 


and enough to obey compul 





FOR AN EVANSTON CHOOT 
sors school law Ive hn where there IS 
organized charity, it has often not met 


the problem, since superint: ndents and 


principals are still ealling on private 


givers for relief Where teachers 


are 
not interested, the children are not 
looked after. In Elmhurst, L I. 
teachers, parents and philanthropie citi 
zens make the school the basis of their 
giving, through the Publie School Re 
lief Association. While no money 1s 
given, the yearly expenditure of the 


association 1s nearly $1,000. The teach 


ing foree of two districts guarantees 
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$350, and the mothers raise the rest. 
The organization feels that this ‘‘is 
school work, not general charitable 
work,’’ and they are taking care of the 
entire problem. In Quincy, IIL, all the 
Protestant churches are organized in 
the Publie Sehool Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. Each of the twelve schools of 
the city is looked after by one of these 
churches. The money is raised by en- 
tertainments in the high school audi- 
torium and constitutes a general fund 
which is administered by the executives 
in charge. 

The standard of efficient giving to 
schools is being set by men and women 
who give according to 100% of the need 
and 100% of the opportunity for real 
cooperation. 


I1l.—HEALTH AND RECREATION 
FOR GIRLS 

‘**Four pienics a week and the girls 
never seem to get enough.’’ The ener- 
getiec worker for the Colorado Congress 
of Mothers is filled with a rubber-ball 
enthusiasm, rebounding from each sue- 
cess to new schemes for giving health 
and recreation to all the school girls in 
the city. The experiment as modestly 
tried out by the mothers of Denver is 
going to help prove the practicality of 
the social center idea for young people. 
It means a combination of physica! 
exercise with regulated recreation 
which may easily be incorporated in 
the publie school system and reach 
every girl just when she most needs it. 
The idea is simply to form groups of 
girls, clubs or circles, whose motto shall 
be ‘‘Have a good time.’’ There are 
already 300 girls so enlisted, and every 
school is clamoring for more cireles and 
more time from the worker, Mrs. Noble. 

Groups of 15 to 20 girls—so far 
largely from high schools—meet in the 
kindergarten or assembly hall. As 
these girls are doing housework, tend- 
ing babies or washing after school 
hours, permission has been granted by 
the board of education for evening 


meetings in the school houses. The 
girls take pride in fixing up the roore 
with flowers and cushions and in pro- 
viding simple refreshments for their 
regular meeting night. Mrs. Noble be- 
gins by giving talks on general hygiene, 
supplemented by special lectures on 
anatomy and health from women phy- 
sicians. 

‘“*T lay special stress on keeping the 
whole body up to its greatest efficien- 
cy,’’ says Mrs. Noble. 

These talks lead to gymnasium drilis, 
folk-daneing, organized sports like bas- 
ket or captain ball on pienie days and 
regular inter-club baseball games. 

Through this constant contact with 
girls from twelve to nineteen years of 
age, Mrs. Noble has the opportunity for 
great personal influence, but she realizes 
that if the suecess of the system they 
are working out depends too much on 
the worker’s personality, it ean never 
grow to inelude 100% of all the girls 
who need the training. ‘‘I am making 
the girls learn how to amuse and teach 
themselves. They are so eager for sug- 
gestions and so quick to see opportuni- 
ties.”’ 

One of the most suecessful bits of Mrs. 
Noble’s teaching is in connection with 
daughters of well-to-do families who are 
made to realize through these circles 
that there are less fortunate girls whom 
they can help while having a good time 
themselves. ‘‘I told the Emerson girls 
that the South Side club couldn’t play 
them this week because so many of the 
girls had been unable to secure the ear- 
fare. The Emerson girls were sincerely 
surprised and later asked if South 
Siders might not go as their guests.”’ 
It is real brotherhood feeling, free from 
sentimentality, the atmosphere that 
comes after a strenuous and hilarious 
game of basket ball when competition 
is keen and on a basis of physical fit- 
ness. 


The school board of Denver was will- 
ing enough to order school buildings 


_- 
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DANCING ON 


‘‘eleaned and lighted for Mrs. Noble.’’ 
Every week one circle has had a party. 
Incidentally it has been discovered that 
the janitors have long been putting 
into practice the theory that schools 
should be used for entertainments. 
have objected to the 
spreading of the doctrine. The logical 
outcome of the talks on character hy 
giene which included the relation of 
girls to to their men friends, and the 
remark of one girl, ‘‘I wish you knew 
our friends,’’ led to mixed parties. In 
hall trimmed with pennants 
and flags, and with four mothers stand 
ing in chaperones’ lines, dances from 
eight o'clock until ten, have proved an 
unqualified success. 

Mrs. Noble 
tener and a 
teachers. 


Some of them 


a school 


has been a kindergar- 
trainer of kindergarten 
She declares positively that 
there is nothing is what she does for 
these girls that could not just as well 
be done by a regular teacher who has 
had a good normal school training 
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YORK 
The Denver experiment which fol 
lows social center progress of variva 
kinds in other cities is specializing on 
one phase, and if the work continues 
to be of the practical use promised hy 
the result so far, it may be safely and 
widely copied. Undoubtedly a gap in 
the lives of 300 girls is being filled by 
giving them some of the opportunities 
holds out to those in its 
neighborhood. W hile 


talk hygiene instruction in the 
schools, the Mothers’ 


a settlement 
there is muei 
about 
Congress has dis 
covered a method that works in actual 
praetice—teaching normal physiology 
living a habit. 

The whole Mothers’ Club in Denver 
is tremendously interested in this work, 
and will support Mrs. Noble as long as 
there is a left in the 
They need money for more workers to 
be trained by her. The board 
is heartily in favor and ready to help 
in every 


Along 


and making right 


cent treasury 


school 


way. 


similar lines, public school 
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athletic leagues in various cities are of- 
fering a chance for fun and physical 
exercise to all school children. In New 
York City the girls’ branch, as a eul- 
mination of the year’s work, gives 
three dance festivals in the parks. 
Some 8,000 happy, healthy girls, black 
and white, all ages, all sizes, all na- 
tionalities, dressed in white with 
streamers and sashes of gay colors, 
meet around May-poles. Each group 
represents a club and a school, and 
sings its school song. Each group has 
been trained separately, but as soon as 
the musie starts, the whole field swings 
into the one rhythm of the dance. 

The splendid organization of these 
school athletic leagues is the result of 
the volunteer codperation of those out- 


side the school system with the teach. 
ers, principals and school boards whos2 
interest has been gradually awakened. 
When the necessary appropriation can 
be secured, the public schools’ athletic 
league will become part of the school 
system in New York. Until there are 
such organizations in all our eities, 
there is practically an endless oppor- 
tunity for volunteers along the lines 
of health and reereation. Organizers, 
coaches for games, people who have the 
knack of making others have a good 
time, can—as individuals or representa- 
tives of an organization like the Con- 
gress of Mothers—reach hundreds of 
children by methods which are known 
and proved to be safe, wholesome and 
productive of great returns. 


Civics in the Cincinnati Public Schools 


There has been published by the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools an exceedingly valuable 
syllabus for eighth grade teachers in Civies. 
The pamphlet contains 35 pages of concise 
information, arranged under the following 
headings: 

The Geography of Cincinnati. 
The Beginnings of Cincinnati. 
The Family in Relation to the Community. 

The Tenement House Problem. 
Immigration. 

The Protection of the Public Health. 

The Street Cleaning Department. 

The Sewerage System. 

Water and the Waterworks. 

Smoke Abatement. 

The Board of Health. 

The Protection of Life and Property. 
The Business Life of the Community. 

Relation of the Citizen to the Community 

in Business Life. 

The Development of Commerce and Indus- 

try in Cincinnati. 

Advantages of Cincinnati as a Manufac- 

turing Center. 

The Labor Problem 

Government Control of Business. 

Civic Beauty. 

Education. 

The Care of Dependents and Delinquents. 
Government. 

Expenses and Taxes. 

The following paragraphs from the In- 
troduction to the Syllabus are worth quot- 
ing as indicating its purpose and method 
of preparation: 

This syllabus has been issued to supply 
information concerning Cincinnati, and to 


furnish such material of a more general 
character as is not readily obtainable. 

It is the result of the combined effort of 
most of the eighth grade Civics teachers 
and numerous public-spirited citizens. With- 
in the last two years many of the eighth 
grade teachers have been holding weekly 
meetings, listening to lectures by those who 
are authorities on civic topics, mostly re- 
lating to the local community and discus- 
sing methods of instruction. The syllabus 
has been developed through these confer- 
ences. 

The teaching of Civics should be regarded 
as a piece of constructive work wherein, by 
a study of the local community and a com- 
parison of it with other communities, the 
pupil arrives at a correct understanding of 
the fundamental principles of community 
life. But important as may be a knowledge 
of the local community and of community 
life generally, teachers will lose their great- 
est opportunity if they do not make in- 
struction in Civies an effective vehicle of 
moral instruction. 

A list of books recommended for use in 
connection with the Syllabus is followed by 
the statement that “Teachers will find The 
Survey, weekly, and The American City, 
monthly, particularly valuable.” 


Tue American Crry is indebted for a 
copy of this excellent Syllabus to Prof. 
Frank P. Goodwin, Department of History 
& Civies, Woodward High School, Cincin- 
nati, who will doubtless be glad to send a 
copy to anyone interested in the teaching 
of Civies. 
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Block Reconstruction 


How a Congested City Block Can Be Made Fit 


For Human Habitation 














By Bernard J. Newman 


Executive Secretary, Philadelphia Housing Commission 


In any comprehensive plan for the 
betterment of the city, the character of 
the homes of the people must be given 
eareful consideration. The oply  ex- 
cuse a city has for being is that it may 
serve the convenience of man. All 
schemes for beautifying its. streets, 
parks or buildings, or plans for rapid 
transit of the people, or of goods, are 
for the benefit of its residents. 

The aim of city planning is that a 
mére habitable place of living may be 
made for the multitudes that crowd to- 
gether: but the best developed scheme 
within the vision of of the city planner 
would fail if it did not include the 
homes of the people. Here the health 
of a city centers, and, without health or 
healthful conditions, naught else avails 
much; for where is the gain if a eity 
has the most beautiful parks and boule- 
vards while her people, to the number 
of many thousands, live in or near 
hovels, rear dwellings, poorly-con- 
structed or dilapidated buildings, dead 
end alleys, or amid bad sanitation, with 
foul eesspools, surface drainage and 
stagnant puddles, with an inadequate 
water supply, six, eight and ten houses 
to one hydrant, or drawing water for 
washing, cooking and drinking from 
hydrants a half mile distant? Where 
is the gain in radial streets if the death 
rate is high; twenty-four, twenty-five 
and twenty-eight per thousand people, 
in congested wards and the sick list 
outstripping it beyond accurate reckon- 
ing? City planning, to be comprehen- 
sive must take in the congested areas 
and transform them so that they ecan- 
not start waves of contagious diseases 





and eannot weaken the vitality nor 


lower the morality of the people. 


A Congested City Block Investigated 

At the recent City Planning Exhibi 
tion in Philadelphia, the loeal Housing 
Commission presented a plan for block 
reconstruction designed to overcome 
many of the evils now afflicting con- 
gested areas. To demonstrate its feasi 
bility, a congested city block, typical 
for many cities where the tenement 
house has not supplanted the smaller 
dwellings, was taken as a unit, and an 
investigation was made of its physieal, 
social and moral conditions. In all 
one hundred and fifty-five houses were 
visited. One hundred and twenty-nine 
of these houses are one-family dwel 
lings, twenty-two have two families in 
each, four are tenements. Sixty-five 
houses are built on rear lots in rows of 
three, five and ten houses These lat 
ter are three stories high with one 
room to a floor. They have neither 
toilet nor water facilities inside. In 
many cases they are approached 
beneath the 
front building on the level with the 


through a passageway 


sidewalk and an alley varying from 
three to eight feet wide. The block 
has eleven dead-end alleys and one 
dead-end street fourteen feet wide 

In addition to these buildings there 
are five stables and lofts and one hun 
dred and sixty-six outbuildings, inelud 
ing yard toilet compartments, sheds, 
coops and similar shanties. The result 
is the land space is practically all taken 
by buildings and, save in a few in- 


stances, there is no free vard space. 
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Twenty-three buildings 


the stables ure 


including 


wood: SIxtv-thnree 


in a poor struct iral con 


ion; some are absolutely 


unsate W here There is So 
building congestion, 


tilaty } : ‘ . 
Ventilation becomes a Serious 


problem. Little block ven 
tilation exists’ here The 
rear houses add to the prob 
lem in that they have win 
dows on one side only and 
these are often small There 
are but few dark rooms, 
though many are inadequat 
lv hghted 

The sanitary condition ot 
the block is bad Only the 
new law tenements have in 
sick tolet facilities The 
other houses have yard 


water closets which are half 
the time out of order. Some 
leak into the trap box and 
from there through the walls 





into the adjoining cellars. vr; 


When there are no yard clos 


ets, privy vaults serve the peopl 
Kighteen such vaults are in the block, 
with forty-seven compartments above 
them. One vault with two compart 


ments serves ten houses, another vault 
with eight compartments situated in a 
harrow 
the 


another vault 


court and near the windows of 
dwellings serves eight houses. Still 
is built beneath a house, 
has four compartments and is twenty 
five feet deep 
fact that the 


Few 


These exist despite the 
streets have sewers 
houses in this block have sinks 
Where there are sinks, 
the 
leader. 


and plumbing 
drain through wall to 
to the 


less construction and a lack of sanitary 


they often 


the yard or rain Care 


supervision is responsible for the im 


perfectly secured test caps and the 
sagging soil pipes which leak in the 
cellars. 

Where plumbing is lacking, the 


house slops and dirty water are thrown 
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SEEN FROM A ROOF. COMPACTLY 
BUILT UP INTERIOR 


onto the yard pavements where they 
drain down to the alley and thence to 


the building line or to the curb. One 
alley takes the drainage from ten 
houses—a perfect disease-spreader 


when a contagious case appears. 

The rentals vary, though the average 
for the rear houses is about $8.00 per 
the colored families pay from 
$1.00 to $2.00 more per month for the 
their Italian 
The average for 


month 


same conveniences than 
and Irish neighbors. 
the block is about $15.00 per house. 


Eleven hundred and six people live 


in the block, or three hundred and 
eleven to the acre. Last year twenty- 
one eases of the worst transmissible 


diseases were reported, while the death 
rate was 18.32 per thousand people. 
The moral record was worse. Six hun- 
dred and twenty-nine people were ar- 
rested in three years; an average of 
one arrest for every five people each 
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year. While such blocks remain, they 
will present year after year, their ab- 
of needy, sickly and 
and all that charity, or 
the free dispensaries and hospitals, or 


normal quota 


V icious people 4 


the courts, reformatories and jails can 
accomplish is simply to care for a per 
the thus created. 
Then cannot possibly keep pace with 


centage of cases 
all of the new cases daily appearing 
methods 
the 


transforming 


These are only temporizing 


with real solution which lies in 


such blocks into whole 


some, sanitary areas. 


A Scheme for Block Reconstruction 
A feasible seheme for such a trans 
formation lies in block reconstruction 
The accompanying illustration of such 
reconstruction shows what might be 
Let the city condemn the old 
area with all its ugliness and defects 
as insanitary and compensate the own- 
for their property. If there 
not sufficient legislation to permit such 
condemnation, let it be secured—the 
When the area has been 
cleared, close the interior streets and 
eut through a new street forty feet 
wide, lay out the land in building lots 
so as to provide a park and playground 
in the eenter of the block, then sell the 
replotted land with building restric 
tions so that the character of the new 
buildings may be controlled and the 
best type of houses for congested areas 
may be erected. This reconstruction 
will eliminate all privy vaults, all rear 
houses, all bad, dilapidated and con- 
gested buildings, all over-crowding of 
ground space, bad sanitation, surface 
drainage and dark interior rooms, all 
the insanitary conditions of a neglected 
neighborhood. 

By eareful planning, the new con- 
struction can house practically the 
same number of families and stores, 
and at approximately the same rentals 
as the old, while the unoccupied land 
will afford ample private yards beside 
the common park and playground with 


done. 
ers 


is 


need is vital. 





all its paraphernalia. 


its own 


The contrast 


1 
makes 


argument for the de- 
sirability of the reconstruction. As it 
now stands, the congested block has 


fitty one stores and one hundred and 
eighty five The remod 


eled block provides tor fifty-four stores 


apartments. 


and one hundred and fifty-eight apart 
ments 
The 


probably 


Nor Is the cost prohibitive. 
mediate 


im 
be 
The ultimate 
insignificant, 
the 


cost 


net would 
$100,000 for each bloek 


cost would be for the in 


creased land values, reduced 


, 
SICK 


and criminal lists would lift a burden 
now becoming intolerably heavy from 
the eity. Nor need the city enter upon 
this improvement tor every bloek 
Selected blocks reconstructed would 


¢ 


of themselves, force an improveme nt ol 
the other blocks in their neighbor 
hoods. 


In presenting this plan, I am aware 
that it will have to make its own con 
verts, but it is an essential part of city 
planning, and will have to be seriously 
considered if any headway is going to 
be made with the problem arising from 
the massing of people in large numbers 
on small areas. 

Improvements, however, 


in these 


areas do not have to wait 
ceptance of this plan. An immediate 


relief measure is before the city any 


for the ae 


time it is ready to consider it through 
the opening of Take 
bloek as example. Little 
Perth feet wide and 
104 feet long. can be opened through 
street. A new street 
ean be cut in from Seventh to Perth 
along the rear line of the lots that front 
on Bainbridge street. Such a scheme, 
total of 
would destroy twenty-five rear houses 


streets. this 
again 


street, 


an 
fourteen 


to Bainbridge 


involving a outlay $38,500, 
and six front houses, only one of which 
It would open up 
ten dead-end alleys, eliminate six privy 
vaults with 
them, 
houses street 


is in good repair. 


seventeen 
and give 
frontage. 


compartments 


above seventeen rear 


drain- 


Sewer 
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tenement laws giving to tenement cover and effect 


MODEI SHOWING ACTUAL CONDITIONS 


I space and but fe a rd 


bye substituted ior surilace 


slackness and the greed of unrighteous 
slock ventilation would be owners, but few have a similar super 
lth and living conditions Vision tor non-tenement houses Sucl 
improved, while only one a law is absolutely essential both for 
| fifty-eight people would the landlord and the tenant. Were it 
enacted, the city could re medy many ol 


the insanitary and unhealthful condi 


another way by which tions now so prevalent. 

effect an improy ent in Inspectors could be sent into all 
namely, through legisla- dwellings where there was a suspicion 

of our larger cities have of the presence of a nuisance, to dis 


its elimination. Sucl 
‘lose supervision which pro- inspection would reveal many of the 


people against their own three hundred insanitary conditions 




















‘TED BILOCK MODEL SHOWING A FEASIBLE PLAN FOR RE-HOUSING 
A CONGESTED AREA 
No Out-H ‘ N Rear He 


s: Individual Yards; Common Park 
d Playground 
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bloek 


inaccessible to the city unless a citizen 


existing in this which now are 


files a complaint. Equally as impor 
tant as its enactment are the funds for 
its enforcement. 

Every nuisance department should 
have a fund sufficiently large to enable 
it to abate nuisances when the owners 
delay or refuse, and to file a lien upon 
the 


should vo back to the original fund for 


property. This hen, when paid, 





CAN Cl 
now 
in the 
sanitary 
destroy them; or if the 
portionately 


the whole 


land 


strietions 


ry 


governing tenements, but vesting 


the 
buildings 


city power to condem} il 


} ) 


and to vacate and 


number of such 


buildings in a given section, is dispro 


numerous, then this law 


S| ould rive the city power to condemn 


area as insanitary and to 


‘lear away the old buildings. replot the 


and sell it with the building re 


By snel a provision 





further use instead of into the city city would be able to eliminate bad 
treasury; thus protecting the depart- sanitation whenever and wherever it 
ment from the machinations of the existed, and to safeguard the publi 
petty politicians. against greed, shiftlessness, or ignor 
But over and above all, a housing anee of the bad landlord o1 nar 
code is needed, not only riving to non Ultimately this will be don The cost 
tenements the supervision and ear of bad areas is already too hig 
. ) pe . . 
Progress in Lynchburg, Virginia 
Rapid Strides in Civic Development By One of the N 
Smaller Southern Cities 
By Edward H. Mayfield 
The City of Lynehburg, Virginia, burg are now well paved and are kept 


population 30,000, ranking fifth in pop 
ulation in the State of Virginia, enjoys 
an enviable record of commercial, civie 
educational! during 


and development 


the last score of years. 

To picture clearly the Lynchburg of 
twenty years ago, as compared with 
the city of the same name of today, 
would be no easy task. Twenty years 
ago Lynchburg’s streets were ill-paved, 
its main business thoroughfares were 
congested, the stores rendered hideous 
by wooden awning frames, while the 
side streets intersecting the main thor 
oughfares were narrow, unsightly and 
further marred by buildings here and 
there encroaching irregularly on th 
sidewalk line or building lines 


All of the principal streets of Lyne! 


An efficient 


W onders TOW 


well sewered 


engineering 


ards 


department has done 


modifying grades, bridging ravines, 
widening streets and installing most of 
the conveniences typical of a modern 
city 

ion of he 


Am rica 


topog 


Lynchburg has the re putati 
the hilliest cities in 


t] IS 


Ing one ol 
For 


raphy 


many years unusual 


was considered a handieap to 


cde velopment, heeause of the added eost 


and peculiar diffieulties that it placed 
in the way of street paving, sewerage, 
ete. In some eases, for instance, the 
street grades are so steep as to render 
ead 


‘ Xpe dient 
with 


the usual method of paving or ma 


amizing worthless, and the 
cement 


the 


of laying cobble stones i 


boiled tar binder in gutters 


as a 
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and tar-macadam surfacing had to be 
resorted to that the streets might with 
stand the washing of heavy rains. 

these 
Lynchburg is now a city of well-paved 


In spite of all of obstacles, 
streets, with adequate sewerage facili 
and modern sidewalks of either 
brick or granolithic. Even the hills for 
which the city is so famous, are rapidly 


ties, 


becoming an asset to the community 
by enabling the plans for civie beauty 
to be carried out on a seale impossible 
where the topography of the outlying 


country and the ety itself is level. 


Some Recent Improvements 
yi | iree 


pleted a modern water works system 


years ago Lynchburg com 


dollars. 
Water is brought by the gravity system 


at a cost of over a million 


from Pedlar River, a mountain stream, 


twenty-seven miles away. It is abun 
dant for the needs of the city at all 
times and it is water—limpid, spark 


ling and as free from impurities as the 


mountain stream from which it flows 
into the reservoirs of the city. 

A magnificent auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 2,023, was com 
pleted during 1910; also a modern 


sanitary market house and a garbage 
reducing plant, built according to the 
latest modern practice. 

The 


deeade has 


past seen unusual 
improvements in the residences of 
Lynchburg. Most of the houses have 


their own grass plats or exten 
Farther out 
country fur 
nishes terraces and knolls that make it 
a residential the 
extreme. 


more 
sive lawns and grounds. 
from the city the rolling 


section beautiful in 


Churches and Schools 
There are very few, if any, cities in 
the United States of double Lynch 
burg’s population, that ean boast of so 


many costly churches. The church 


property is valued at much over a mil- 

lion dollars, and there are more than 

fifteen thousand church members. 
Lynchburg has a Y. M. C. A. building 
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valued at over $125,000. This Central 
Y. M. ©. A. building is modern in every 
and the Association 
athletic field of many acres in extent. 
Seventeen hundred 
rolled on its books. 

The offered 
by the City of Lynchburg, when popu- 


respect owns an 


members are en 


facilities for education 


lation, revenue, ete., are taken into con 
sideration are not exceeded by those of 
any other city in the United States. In 
point of efficiency, Lynchburg has al 
ranked high. The first 
by the Commissioner of 
Edueation for the State of Virginia, 
written by W. H. Ruffner, Superinten- 
dent of the Publie Instruction in 1872, 
stated that the cities of Richmond and 
Lynchburg had made the greatest ad 
vances towards complete organizataion. 

The school property in 1880 was 
valued at $35,000, in 1900 at $130,000, 
and in 1911 at nearly $400,000. 

During the fiscal year of 1909 alone, 
there was added to the already exten- 
sive school system a modern, up-to-date 
high school building at a total cost of 
$175,000, and three other buildings at 
a total cost of $75,000. Our enrollment 
now amounts to 4,534, being 68 per cent 


ways report 


ever made 


of the population of school age. 

two hours’ ride from 
Lynchburg are located the University 
of Virginia, and Washington and Lee 
University, the Virginia Military Insti 
tute, and Virginia Polytechnic Insti 
tute, Sweet Briar College for women, 
and within the city limits is the Vir- 
ginia Christian College, and Randolph 
Macon Woman’s College. 


In less than 


The latter college ranks with Vas 
sar, Bryn Mawr, ete., and stands thus 
as a representative of the South among 
the sixteen colleges for women in the 
United States which are classified in 
‘Division A’’ by the United States 
Bureau of Edueation. It is situated at 
Lynchburg, in Piedmont Virginia, in a 
beautiful park of fifty acres, extending 
from Rivermont Avenue to the James 
River. 
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Such in brief is Lynehburg—a Sout} broader-minded poliey of keeping « 
ern industrial town, a monument to the Improvement apace wit} twentiet] 
energy, thrift and industry of its century industrial and com 
people, but equally so to their development 
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The Twentieth Century City’ 
By Henry B. F. Macfarland 


(Former President, Commissioners of the District of Columbia 1900-1910) 


A eity, 


spirit It is 


like a man, 1s body, mind and 


more than the individual 


citizens, for it lives on, and is not only 


a legal but an actual entity separat: 
from them 

Now that the whole world has been 
made a neigh y] d by the marvelous 
facilities for intercommunication, and 
measurably a brotherhood by the mar 


velous development of fraternal inter 


est, every city learns from all others 
and we compare notes, discuss failures, 
plan successes and hearten one another 
to new endeavors 

Naturally 
ened up by our more progressive citi 
of the 


the 
natural object of those on our side of 


when we were first wak 
zens, we first thought of the bod, 


city. The city beautiful became 
the line at least who suddenly opened 
their eyes for the first time to see that 
they lived in smoke, amid ugly and in 
congruous buildings with unattractive 
and almost al 


ways inadequate, and without suitable 


highways, often poor 
parks, park space, trees and other aes 
thetie essentials. 

Many United States cities caught the 
idea of city planning, as it was called, 
engaged as advisors those or other ex 


perts and now over fifty cities have 
adopted plans for developing a civic 
eentre of principal 
that 


vards which shall in the course of years 


publie buildings, 


and from parks, avenues, boule 
avail of every natural opportunity for 
beautiful. 
half million dollars has been expended 
in such plans in the United States and 


making the city Over one 


they call for the expenditure of at least 
five hundred times as much money in 
the course of the next fifty years. No 
such embellishment 
was ever dreamed of, or at all possible 


program of city 


* Extracts fron ur iddress 
meeting of the Unior 
ties, August 29, 1911 
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delivered at the 
Canadian Municipali- 





before. It 
it were, of our modern municipal eivili 


is the united endeavor, as 


zation even though each city has acted 
All other will 
follow the example and many of them 


separately. our cities 
have already taken steps towards it 
At the end of this century, cities of in 
comparable beauty will be found in all 
the states and provinces of America. 
But as no thinking being ean be con 
tented simply with physieal develop 
ment, our cities have now also a noble 
with the improvement cf 
The educational 
including publie schools of all kinds up 
to and including city colleges, the pub- 


discontent 


their mind. system, 


lic libraries and museums and public 
playgrounds, all the forms of publie 
education, the this 
Publie playgrounds in 


show evidence of 


new feeling. 
deed have been practically ereated in 
the 
tirely 


past deeade. They have not en 
passed the stage of ridicule by 
the ignorant, including persons of gen- 
eral intelligence and edueation, of 
whom many oppose every step forward. 
The need for them had to be shown 
first by publie-spirited citizens who pro 
vided them until the municipality took 
them up officially, as was the ease with 
the kindergarten and other modern im 


provements in public education. But 
now they are on municipal programs 
and municipal budgets and millions 


have been spent upon them already, 
often by vote of enormous majorities 
of the taxpayers, thus proving their 
popularity. Publie schools and publie 
libraries which we admired for their 
buildings, their equipment, their train 
ing, in the nineteenth century, would 
not content us in the twentieth century. 
As in the man, so in the city, the 
spirit is the most important. 
thinketh in its heart so is it. 
determines its life. 


As a city 
Its spirit 





The city more and more is r penting 


life hie i) 


and beginning a new 
standards common to city and counts 
and to all men alike have been dis 


placed by higher standards, and more 
lnporiant still is the religious enthusi 
asm of civie endeavor. Civie patriotisn 
has come to many cities. The men and 
women have learned that they are r 
sponsible for their city and can make 
will. They 
official 


delegated. They have learned that they 


it what they know that 


only the purely work can be 


must know their city to learn the causes 


of municipal ills—and knowing the 


causes, they have found that most ot 


the 


ventable. 


ills are not only curable, but pre 


This is the warrant for the new op 


We are 


sure of making everything better; so 


timism or meliorism of cities. 
that the new word is ‘‘the city better”’ 
rather than the ‘‘eity beautiful’’ alone, 
unless we comprehend all under ‘‘the 
that is of 


holiness’”’ whole 


health, of 


beauty of 
ness, of perfection in all 
things. 

It is obvious that the administration 


of municipal justice, including the 
operation of the police department and 
eare of law breakers, first offenders, 
women, children and professional crim 
inals is a thing of the spirit, no longet 
to be done in the old mechanical ways. 
It is perhaps even more obvious to 
some minds that the protection of the 
lives, including the health of the eiti 
zens, and even of their property, is in 
its larger aspects purely a thing of the 
The ideal 


city, with a pure water supply, with 


spirit. twentieth century 


slums or dangerous 
without 
buildings, with general knowledge and 


out congestion, 


insanitary or inflammable 
general practice of health rules, with 
righteous and enforced laws as to labor, 
especially that of women and children 


above all with the social justice of 


true democracy—will have smaller and 





While it is misleading to say that tl 


busine SS 


Inicipal 


is is At >) rie 
DuSINeSS, Since the element ot pro 
making ordinarily should be lacking 
and effielent se rvice should be the one 
thing considered, it is true that the 
problems are chiefly business proble) e 


In a large sense Therefore the desire 


, ’ a} + ‘ 
0 a small CPXeCUTLLVE body. SO AS TO St 


cure the advantages of private corpo 
ate management to our eities has 
prompted the movement for a ¢hang 
from mayor-and-couneil form of gov 
ernment to the Gommussion form ot voy 
ernment which also makes it easier to 
place responsibility. Over a hundred 
United States cities have adopted it 


now considering 


time the 


and twice as many are 
It. At the 


deney on the 


same growling ten 


part ot citizens to aet as 
stockholders. seleeting 


business their 


executives regardless of party polities 
supporting them, and at the same time 
] 


holding them to 


ballot 


nominations as a 


strict account, using 
he short 


and eity wide direct 


means of getting the 


right man—and in some cities the initi 


ative, referendum and recall or any of 


them as a means of directing, restrain 


ing and removing their agents—ar 


among the varied means suggested and 


It IS the 


But all agree that 
the 


‘ mployed 


spirit of community and not the 


or machinery ot rovernment 


ll important thing 


Good 


bad 


which is the a 


government ean be had under 


forms and bad government under good 


forms. 


It is therefore the solemn and joyous 
| 


duty of every man, woman and ehild 


living in these great, populous, wealthy 
and to 


needy cities of ours to be right 


rets right 


equal to the 


see that the spirit of the eity 
in a patriotism of peace 


pat riotism of war 
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The Designing and Building of a Small Park in 


Qa" 
ss 
By Robert 


There is nothing that will give more 
satisfaction or 
than 
pended in 


genuine more lasting 


results judiciously ex 


beautifying streets, 


money 
parks 
and private grounds. 

village there are 
vacant places that could be made at 


In every city or 


tractive and pleasing by proper grad 
ing and and planting 
shrubs and hardy flowers. 


seeding with 
There is no 
city or village lot too small for good 
and satisfactory results to be obtained 
by careful planting, and most excellent 
effects can be secured when several ad 
joining lots or a whole block is planned 
to produce a harmonious landscape ef 
tect. 

It was my fortune a few years ago, 
when City Engineer, to be called upon 
to design and build a park on one of 
the central blocks of the City of Corn 
ing, N. Y. This block had lain waste 
for many years. It was a barren hill- 
The ground was hardpan and 
quicksand. The lower side was a steep 
bluff of over thirty feet in height, from 


side. 


(140) 


Corning, N. Y. 


“2 
ee 


H. Canfield 


which great masses of quicksand wash 
ed down into the street below every 
A commission had been char 
tered some twenty-five years ago to im 
prove this block, and after consulting 
with engineers it was advised that no- 
thing short of $20,000 would be suffi- 
cient to do the grading alone. 
suggested a massive retaining wall to 


spring. 


Some 


support the quicksand slopes, others 
the driving of piles, ete. I believed 
that all this expense was unnecessary 
and that the ground could be made 
stable by proper sloping, sodding and 
draining. 

An appropriation of $1500 was made 
for the beginning of the work and this 
amount was expended the first year in 
eutting back the hill or bluff to a slope 
of about 2 to 1 and in making parallel 
ditches about fifteen feet apart, into 
which were laid porous tiles and the 
ditches filled with gravel with cobble 
stones placed on top. The slopes were 
then covered with a few inches of good 
earth and sodded, the sods being held 


————— ——————EE————eEeEeEeEEE= 
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FORMER VIEW BACK OF COURT HOUSE 














THE SAME VIEW AFTER COMPLETION OF PARK 








{ ri ‘ 
strips o vod and s irdiness, as well as their beauty of 
owing spring the peopl ! ge and flowers, were planted 
neredulous es ! sed 1 1! groups about the ecireles and at the in 
slope remau yy l nd no tersection Of the paths Some 50 orna 
oub sand ental trees and an equal number o 
The second With an ay ypria rdy evergreens were also irregularl 
mn of $2000 rrading « tine set bordering the paths and scatters 
On Ss I shed and tit l ! ipon the lawns. 
e rest of the grounds . The entire cost of this park was 
alks re built and trees, s sand $5000, about one-half of which was ex ‘ 
wers ere | nted Paths ere pended upon grading and ditehing 
rraded diagonally across the blo so With the exception of somewhat regu 
~ »>7IVe AS ! rm grade aS possible riy sloping the lower side on account 
don the upy part two larg reles of the quicksand formation, the park 
laced vere intersected by vas left practically in its natural rol 
diagona ) S and I I vil ng shape The effect is much more 
shrubbery and flowers Between these pleasing than if the whole block had 
es of the par fou wen made of uniform slope. 
n with a econerete rn s This little park has been greatly ad 
Paths were de connecting the cireles nired and shows what ean be done in 
nd also from each ecirele to the cents making beautiful a plot of waste 
the adjoining s ground of most forbidding aspect and 
Abo 7000 shrubs selected ol l instable soil. 




















LOOKING TOWARDS FOUNTAIN 





“Give the Trees 


By L. 


In a moderate-sized city in the Mid 
dle West, the Mayor was discussing 
with the Superintendent of Parks the 
beauty of a certain large elm tree that 
rose to sturdy height in the most no 
ticeable portion of the principal park. 
The spread of the branches was over 
100 feet and the lower of these. hang 
ing pendant, swept the blue-grass lawn 
as they gracefully yielded.to the will 
of the spasmodic breeze. 

‘*It seems to me,’’ said the Mayor, 
‘that $5,000 would but modestly rep 
resent the value of that one tree to this 
city.”’ 


How Different Cities Have ¢ 


Importance of Using Expert Means to Preserve Ve 
[his Part of the City’s Beauty Py 


a Square Deal” 


ared for Their Trees he e 


‘ 


G. Vair 





Yes, Was pi \ ire 
rich vel | i lit worried ( i! 
that we will lose it, soon Phe Sa 
erect split, as you Can set where } 
trunk separates into all those ree 
arms or branches. After every rain 
water Seeps Out at the bottom of that 
crack, which has caused the whitish 
streaked appearance of the bark that 
you notice, We never have a severe 
storm without losing at least one of the 
trees in the parks, because it is rent 
asunder where a split, similar to that 
one, has been. I wish I could save that 


elm, but the split is there now, and 


all 

















feautiful park trees are an asset of tremer 


es 


(AUDUBON PARK, NEW ORLEANS) 
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] ean do is attempt to brace the parts 


together. That, however, will keep the 


water out, and | know rot must be 


spreading all the time on the inside 


When | began my work here 20 years 
ago, the foliage was so rich and thick 
that you couldn ’t see into it It is very 
sparse by comparison now, and has be 
come more sparse each year. Beautiful 
as it is, I’m afraid we shall lose that 
ee 

In the course of time an estate-own 
ing friend of the Mayor mentioned ina 
letter to him that he was having ‘‘tree 
surgery’’ to save the fine trees about 
his house and along his drives fol 


lowing an investigation some ‘‘tree 


surgeons’’ were engaged by the city 


AMERICAN 





CITY 
to save the elm, the end of which had 
Not only that tree 
but many other important ones were 
riven into the skillful eare of the sur 
Kach year since, that city has 
had as many additional trees treated 


seemed so assured. 


reons. 


and saved by those experts as appro 
priations would permit. It is cheaper, 
far cheaper, for any city, as it was for 
that city, to secure the services of com 
petent tree surgeons and thus save its 
park and street trees, than to neglect 
them until they die or must be cut 
down for reasons of public safety. 

We cannot express the beauty of a 
park ‘‘in terms of flower beds, stone 
dogs and faney driveways’’; to have 
real trees in 
parks. The crea 


beauty we must have 


our 

















tion of costly, artificial 
Jandseaping about the 
wrecks of trees is alto 
gether ineonsistent. It 
seems indeed 
that the most valuable 
asset should be the last 
to receive attention, yet 
not one park in twenty 
gives proper care to its 


trees. 


strange 


There comes to mind 
the case of a small city 
in Southern Ohio. 
Squarely in the center 
of the town, for it is a 
county seat, is the court 
house set in the middle 
of a large parking. 
Probably 200 large 





trees, mostly giant 
elms, afford beauty and 
shade, and create the 
most favorable sort of 
impression upon the 
stranger within the city 
gates. It so happens 
that the city possesses 
no other park of any 
kind, which redoubles 








THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 


NEW ORLEANS, INSPECTING 


THE FAMOUS CITY 
THE LIVE 
THAT PARK SAVED BY THE TREE SURGEONS 


PARK. the value of that 
aS ‘‘court house park.’’ 





THE 


In 1846 an altruistic pioneer had 
vision enough, town-patriotism enough, 
to lay, at his own expense, the founda 
tion of all the park that little city can 
now boast. Seemingly the only kind- 
ness those trees have ever known was 
the attention given them long years 
ago by the planter. Half a century of 
time and nearly half a century of neg- 
lect have laid a heavy hand upon those 
trees; they are disease-ridden, fast de- 
caying cavities abound in their boles 
and branches, and numerous split 
crotches give the lie to the sturdy ap- 
pearance of the great branches. 

In 1908, although a full dozen of 
those trees had in the two preceding 
years in their weakened condition sur- 
rendered unconditionally to the 
ments, and others had lost 
branches, the authorities voted not to 


large 


employ the experts to repair and save 
the remaining trees because they 
‘could not afford it!’? When only a 
scattering remnant of those trees re- 
the individuals 
may be moved to plant young trees to 
replace the lost ones, and in another 
generation, not before, the 
may be complete. 

Quite in contrast is the experience 
of Quincy, lll. The worry many citi- 
zens of Quiney felt over the decline of 
her park trees, has given way to satis 
faction over the fact that competent 
tree surgeons came and gave to all the 
old park trees a new lease of life. Re- 
ferring to Quiney’s experience, Mr. E. 
J. Parker of that city, as President of 
the Illinois Outdoor Improvement As- 
sociation, in an address to its members 
from various municipalities in the state, 
said, ‘‘you should employ experts in 
tree surgery. With one single excep- 
tion it would have cost more to remove 
the trees and grub them out than it 
has to have them treated by experts.”’ 

What was once a large sugar planta- 
tion is now the famous ‘‘City Park’’ of 
New Orleans, the pride of all citizens 
and the mecca of tourists by the 


mains, authorities or 


restoration 
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TOO MANY TREES WHICH COULI Bl 
SAVED ARE TO BE SEEN IN PARKS AN 
ON CITY STREETS IN A NI LEC' 
CONDITION LIKI rHis 


thousand. Supt. Joseph Bernard said 
to the writer once: ‘‘If you had been 
here only a comparatively few years 


ago, you would not have foreseen this 
beautiful park that is now visible be 
fore you. All we had to begin with was 
a wildwood of brambles and brushwood 
under these These 
live oaks made it possible to build up 


massive live oaks. 
in a few short years a superior park. 
But we found, when our work-was fin- 
ished, that something must be done for 
We did not fanéy this 
was any work for our own hands to do, 


the old oaks. 


and we were glad of an opportunity to 
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call to our aid trained tree surgeons 
Their work on the ‘Gen. Lafayette, 
one of the largest and most beautiful 
live oaks in the South, and on other 


particular trees, which was given as a 
trial order, was so thorough and so sat 
had 
The plan of having part 


isfactory that we them a second 


time, later 


of the work, the most important at the 


time, done each year will probably be 
followed until all 


our trees are put in 


pertect condition. It vives us a secure 
did not have be 


We could not spare the live oaks.’”’ 


feeling which we 


Pore, 


The parks of New Orleans offer a 


good contrast between trees properly) 
cared for and trees improperly treated. 
In Audubon Park especially, 
filled’? 


ment in a way which is now commonly 


many of 


the trees have been with ce 


known to be harmful, that is, with the 
the 
illustrations 


filling put in over bark. One of 


the accompanying SHOWS 
how time and the foree of growth 
this all 


spread oft the deeay, as of course water 


has 


broken out and eaused the 


cannot be exeluded from behind sueh 
a filling. The matter has been under 
discussion, however, and as the Park 


New 
Planting Association, the Improvement 


(Commissioners, the Orleans Tree 
Association and active leading men of 


the city all favor the idea so much. the 


same benefits of real tree surgery will 
probably be extended in time to the 
magnificent live oaks in Audubon, and 


in the other parks of New Orleans. All 
told, the city $1500 
in City the 


value of the splendid grove of liveoaks 


has spent about 
Park for tree repair but 
saved, cannot be estimated. 

From the experience of the cities and 
parks mentioned, as well as of many 
conclusions of 
The 


first conclusion is that expert tree sur 


not mentioned, three 


value to others may be drawn. 
gery is like deep water to the superin 
tendent of a park or cemetery, or for 
that matter to any other person not a 
trained tree surgeon. Many such super 


intendents have a good botanical educa 
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tion, and are possessed of an adaptable 
mechanical skill as well, but that alone 
does not qualify any one to undertake 
difficult tree 
You cannot expect a plumber to 
be a painter, a brick layer to be a flor 
ist, or a physician to be a dentist. It is 
certainly nothing to the diseredit of a 


the very science of sur 


ery. 


physician that he is not a dentist, nor 
can it be to the discredit of a florist or 
gardener or park superintendent that 


+ 


he is not a tree surgeon. 

Give these men all the large credit 
of which they are deserving for the 
work they do. The splendid results 
they have so generally produced is the 
proper proot of their worth and skill. 
Let no economically inclined governing 
board attempt to load up outside duties 
on any one of this busy body of men 
Practice will 
neither trees nor dollars, and ninety 


and experiment save 
nine out of a hundred park superin 
tendents would have no time to devote 
to the trees anyhow. The burden of re 
sponsibility connected with the regular 
transaction of business and the upkeep 
of the grounds is great enough, some 
times too great for such a man, without 
any extras. 

It should always be considered by 


authorities considering tree 
that 


The correct treatment of trees requires 


any sur 


gery rough labor cannot do it 
both a scientific and practical know] 
edge of trees and tree surgery; it re 
quires long and eareful training under 
experts and the skill which comes of 
such training; 
youth for 


it requires the agility of 
climbing the 
reckless abandon of men to the danger 
of working high in the air. 
who follows 


and almost 
The man 
the year 
round elimbs with an art, and, lacking 


tree surgery 
fear and having acquired the knack, 
saves time by working four to five 
times as fast as a laborer who could 
not at best reach all the places needing 
repair. In addition, special tools and 
equipment are required. 


The second conclusion is that many 





Pestle 


Dole SP ite ry 


parks and eities have 
been made the victims 
of clever misrepresen- 
tation and false state- 
ments by those posing 
as tree experts who are 
really not experts at 
all. It should be re- 
membered that tree 
surgery, as commerci- 
ally practiced, is a com- 
paratively new science. 
There is no state or na- 
tional law, as there 
should be, limiting 
practice to a man with 
the proper training and 
qualifications, and the 
unscrupulous have 
taken quick advantage 
of this. 

The most common 
form of deception prac- 
ticed is for one of these 
“‘econecerns’’ to give it- 
self a name in some 
way linked up with the 
word ‘‘forestry.’’ Sueh 
use is abuse of the 
name, and the forestry 


schools and the Forest 


Service should take drastie action to ence—the science 
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other—the science of saving individual 
trees. When aman or a concern seek 
ing business in the tree surgery line 


tells a park commission of 


that rrad 


raduates ot 


employes 


are fr 


Torestrv 


schools. ’ > it is time to close the inter 


view. No forestry school in this or any 
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ITY 


benefit, 
inexperienced men, even graduates of! 


permanent, or it is not a and 


forestry schools, cannot perform im 


portant operations successfully. J 
Horace McFarland, the live-wire Presi 
dent of the 


tion, and park expert, in his lectures 


American Civie Associa 
and writings frequently urges this dis 


tinction between tree surgery and for 





other country teaches tree surgery and 
the appropriation of the word ‘‘fores 
try’ by ‘‘tree doctors’’ 
is a deliberate att empt 
to gain advantage by 
the more common 


and interest 


Agricul 


knowledge 


in. forestry 





tural eolleges do not 
teach surgery either 
One contributing cause 
to the general econfu 


sion is the not uncom 


mon mistake of ealling 
the man in charge of a 
eCity ’s trees the ‘*( ‘ity 


B. E 


Korester " 


now, ‘“‘the Father of 
American Forestry,”’ 
and John Davey, ‘‘the 
Kather of Tree Sur 


gery,’ have both taken 


strong issue against 


this, and the view each 
of them shares, that 
such an official should 
be ealled ‘‘( itv Tree 
Warden,’’ is right A 
few of the cities that 
have hastened to ap 


point ‘eitv Tore sters’’ 


who have had their 














only training in a 


school of forestry and cE IN 
whose attempts to copy 

the methods of tree surgery, an en 
tirely different science, must neces 


sarily be practise and experiment, will 
later have cause to regret their hasty 
Work by 
the strain, the 
bending and twisting of lashing storms 


action unskilled hands will 


not stand and 


stress 


and the disintegrating power of pass 


ing time Tree surgical work must be 


SOUTH 
REATED BY 





PARK, QUINCY, ILL., PROPERLY 


THE SURGEONS 


estry. It will be well to bear in mind 
always that tree surgery is not a 
branch of forestry nor of the land 
scaping or nursery business. It is 
a distinct science requiring special 
preparation and much actual experi- 
ence. 

It is a known fact that the success 
of the guerillas has tempted many 





THE 


others to enter the free field and fol 
low their example. Sometimes men ot 
not more than two or three weeks ap 
prenticeship in a minor position under 
an expert in tree surgery, have quit 
them 


and some even have done so 


and ‘‘gone into business for 


selves,’’ 
entirely on their own nerve and with 


out any experience at all. This type 
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Many of this class are so really re 


vardless of the welfare of their patient 


as to use the destructive climbing spurs 


such as linemen wear for climbing 


This works 


poles far more damage to 


the best of 
work might now and then chance to do 


i 


the trees than even their 


rood. 


The spurs lacerate the bark in 


seores of places offering just the same 


number of entrances 


lor the spores of tun 


wus diseases su"e to be 
present in the air 
ease 1s spread to trees 


on the same principle 


as disease may be eon 


hod 


muniecated to the 


\ 


by gverms throug a 


break in the outer pro 
teeting skin or 


epider 


mis: so shun “tree ex 
elimb 


ing spurs even if 


perts”’ who use 
they 
do state that the spurs 
will not injure th 
trees 


The third 
is that only 


conelusion 
really ex 
pert tree surgeons 
should be employed by 
eities or parks. 

This 


pally a 


article, prine) 


resume of the 
contrasting experiences 
of different 


been written in the ear 





eities, has 


nest hope that it will 


point tne best way tor 


other cities to aet in 





ANOTHER OF 


ILL., SAVED BY 


will seek a town where not much 1s 
cnown about tree surgery, and will do 
a large business for a time. To warn 
against such would be superfluous 


Sees Mand 


THE MAGNIFICENT PARK TR 
EXPERT CARI 


considemneg tree treat 


QUINCY 


ment in parks or along 


streets and boulevards 


The conclusions to be drawn apply 


with the same foree to cemeteries and 


publie institutions having trees and 


spacious grounds 














A Playground Detail 


By J. S. 


It is questionable whether any of 
those interested ¢ arnestly, but st only 
broadly, im «othe matter otf ¢ pia 
grounds have any idea of the numerous 
details that must be successfully ear 
ried out in order to have the surround 
ings meet with the approval of the ehil 


dren It IS more than questionable 
Whether any except those who come 
into active and elose touch with the 
work realize that the prevention of 
dust is one of the most vital of all thes 
many details 

Ilere is one where the question of 


pleasure and health run hand in hand. 
the 
to the 


There can be no doubt but that 


removal of the dust adds vastly 


enjoyment of the games, and it is such 
fact that 


dust-laden air is detrimental to 


a well established breathing 


health 


that no added to 


argument needs be 
that flat statement. 
Strenuous games on a dusty field not 


only fill the clothes full of a fine dust, 


but may create such a condition as to 


let that dust go through the cloth on 
to the perspiration-wet body of the 
ehild. Another gain thus comes from 
the help given to the mothers by hav 


ing the children return home clean as 
to both elothes and body. 

A playground to the casual citizen 
seems but a playground, and he 
it difficult 
which its 


finds 


to imagine that any use to 


surface eould he subjected 


could be so severe as to make a proper 
treatment of the surfaee just as vital a 
question to the director as is the preser 
vation of the macadam road surface to 
Many of the 
helped 


largely, in this work of providing play- 


the highway engineer. 
people who have helped, and 


grounds have an idea, probably based 
on the lawn which their few children 


use as a playground, that grass forms 


the carpet, The traffic on a_ public 
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Robeson 


ground, 


like 


so great in foot-pounds as on a country 


though possibly nothing 
highway, is nevertheless terrific, and if 
feet 
be counted, for a given time on a given 


the number of blows of the small 


surface, that figure would both astonish 
and appal. No grass could live under 
it, no grass does live under it, and no 
soil can withstand the hammer and slip 
and slide without producing a dust that 
is the greater in quantity as the soil 
lack in natural 
It is that the 


created by abrasion ean be greatly re 


may adhesive powers. 


true amount of dust 
duced if the playground be paved with 
brick or covered with asphalt. Neither 
the brick nor the asphalt surface, how 
ever, are pleasant to play upon, pro 
falls and 
making the expense of changing appar 


ducing nasty bruises from 
atus once erected so great as practically 
to be prohibitive. 

The ideal surface is the one that pos 
sesses the most resistance to loss by ab- 
with the least 


elasticity or resiliency always present 


rasion reduction of the 
Of course, as com 
the 
It is the happy balane« 
between the two that gives the nearest 


in the natural soil. 


pactness is inereased, elasticity 


must decrease. 


possible perfection to the surface. 

The Playground Commission of Phil 
adelphia are using a material called 
glutrin that has apparently completely 
solved this very hard problem in a 
It is a dark 
brown liquid, looking not unlike mo 


most satisfactory manner. 


lasses, that is simply sprinkled over the 
into which it 
penetrates and then hardens. Of course 


surface of the ground 


the surface has previously been leveled 


and generally prepared as_ thought 
best, for the purpose. 

An examination recently made of the 
Happy Hollow playground in Philadel 


phia showed that, despite the original 
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dark eolor of the glutrin, its applica 
tion had not made any material change 
in the shade of the earth surface. 

In fact if it had not been for tl 
hardness and the entire absence of 


dust, it would have been impossible to 
have told that any treatment had been 
used. The comments of the children 
were, however, most ample proof of the 
statement of the superintendent that 
the ground had really been treated 
with glutrin some weeks before. One 
such treatment even on such a_ well 
used ground as Happy Hollow is ample 
for one season in the latitude of Phila 
delphia. If used further South it may 


perhaps be necessary to make a second 
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equal volume of water and_ then 
sprinkled, either with ordinary sprink 
ling cans, or, if the surfaee be large 
enough, from one of the city watering 
carts. It is true that the surface must 
be gone over and over again a number 
of times with a dilute solution in order 
to secure the proper penetration, W hieh 
really means the formation of a thick 
enough crust to earry the foot traffic, 
and it had, therefore, perhaps better be 
done by those who have had some ex 
perience, but even then the expense is 
very trifling compared with the result 

Such a hardened surface drains very 
rapidly after a rainstorm and dries 


quiekly. There is, of course, a small 
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HAPPY HOLLOW PLAYGROUND, PHILADELPHIA 


application, though a close study of the 
picture, or better still, a trip to Happy 
Hollow would lead to the belief that 
such a surface would last for much 
more than a year. And this is especi- 
ally true because the material re-binds 
and re-cements under the action of dew 
and rain. In this respect, if in no 
other, it is quite different from the 
bitumen of tars which lose their life 
and elasticity under similar conditions. 

The amount of glutrin required and, 
therefore, the cost, is mainly dependent 
upon the character of the soil, since 
some are more easily bound than others. 
The application itself is extremely 
simple. The material is mixed with an 


amount of dust formed by the abrasion 
from time to time. This dust, how 
ever, is heavy, does not rise easily nor 
high and has no disagreeable feature 
whatever, for, like the material itself, 
if, by aecident, one should be spattered 
with it there can be no permanent stain 
since it will not injure any fabric that 
would not be injured by water. 

With all these attractive points and 
with apparently none to detract from 
them it 


Philadelphia Commission had made a 


would seem as though the 


most lucky find and that not only were 
they, but more than they, the children 
playing on glutrin treated 
grounds, to be congratulated. 


these 
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Chicago's City Hall and County Court House 


The largest municipal building and court 


and one of the finest 
is illustrated on the 


house in the world 
architecturally as well 
opposite page. 

When it decided, 


erect a twin building to house the 


was 1905, to 


Cork 
County Courthouse and the municipal ad- 


early in 


ministration of the City of Chicago, a pre- 
mium of $5,000 was offered for the best de- 
Architects Holabird and Roche sub- 


mitted the plan which was approved by the 


sigh. 

county board as best combining the essen- 
tials of a practical office building and court- 
house with the dignity of an imposing and 
artistic public structure. Work on the 
county half of the building was undertaken 
first and was completed in just two years’ 
The construction of the half 
was not started until April, 1909, and the 
fact that it is now occupied by Mayor Fred 


time. city 


A. Busse and his official family is an ex- 
cellent tribute to Chicago hustle. 

feet 
and occupying an 


Standing twelve stories high—205 
from the sidewalk level 
entire city square, the building has twenty- 
eight acres of floor space and more than two 
miles of corridors. The approximate cost 
of the building was $10,000,000. 

The new structure is classic in composi- 
tion and still possesses all the practical es- 
sentials of a modern office building. Con- 
venience of the public and the expeditious 
dispatch of business were primary considera- 
tions of the architects, but at the same time 
the building is impressive by reason of the 
grandeur of its simple outlines, and the 
monumental dignity of the great Corinthian 
columns ninety-four feet high, with en- 
tablatures and cornice in proportion, which 
adorn its facade. 

The architectural features of the ground 
floor include the immense vestibules finished 
in marble and bronze at the Clark Street 
and La Salle Street entrances, with marble 
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and stone paneled floor and a curved ceiling 
of ornamental glass and bronze. Beyond 
the vestibule is a spacious hall running 
through the building from east to west 
Wide corridors connect the hall with Ran 
dolph Street on the north and Washington 
Street on the south. These great halls and 
corridors are finished in Italian marble with 
panels filled with rich mosaic in color, of 
Italian Renaissance design. The floors are 
paneled off by colored marble and further 
embellished in these spaces by designs in 
where the 
elevators are located are fitted with gilded 
bronze grills of Italian Renaissance design, 
the large hall being the elevator hall on all 
stories. There are elevators on 
each side of the great hall, and eight stair- 
ways, two at each entrance and four in the 
center, which run through every floor to the 
top of the building. 

The Council Chamber of the City Hall 
is one of the most elaborate of its kind in 
the country. In style Italian Renaissance 
it is finished throughout in rich and costly 
English oak. The heavily beamed ceiling 
of the same material, with its painted 
decorations, the emblematic capitals of piers 
and pilasters, the richly carved canopy over 
the mayor’s desk, and the balcony to the 
people’s gallery, may be mentioned as de 


marble and stone. The arches 


fourteen 


tails indicative of the elaboration of the 
whole. 
The mayor, whose seat is on a raised 


dais, with the clerk of the City Council im 
mediately in front but at a lower level, and 
flanked on either.side by members of the 
press, is in plain view of all. The desks of 
the aldermen are grouped in a semi-ellipse, 
and space is provided for additional desk 
room, should the present complement of 
seventy aldermen ever be increased. The 
dimensions of this magnificent room are: 
Ninety-seven feet long, sixty-one feet wide 
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nd twenty-eight feet high. A ventilating ghted and ventilat 





svstem in no way connected with the ven is woods and stucco, permitting of hand 
tilation of the remainder of the building, me decorations. 
nd windows opening into the large court, he building rests on 254 caiss 
ide light and air in abundance. seven feet in diameter, and extending down- 
The upper floors, containing the various ird fro ve 1 fe } 
epartments of the city and county adminis ! [These ecaissons contain 900.000 
tration, are simply treated, as one would ex feet and weigh 66,000 t ~ 


t in a large office building. J \l Ew 


1e courtrooms. are exceptionally well rineer. 

















Courtesy of Sargent & Co., New York 
CHICAGO CITY HALL AND COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
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The Modernization of the New York Fire 
Department 


By Joseph Johnson 


Fire Commissioner of New York City 


An era of great devel awning 
in the New York Fire Department. Th: 
signing of the Hoey bill recently by Mayor 


pment is d 


Gaynor enables the organization of a fire 


fi 
prevention bureau, which promises in time 


to become quite as important as the fire 


This bill 


extinguishing end of the service. 


is now awaiting 


the signature of 
Gov. Dix before be 
ing written into 
the statutes. 

An idea of the 
scope of this fire 


prevention bureau 


can be gained when 


it is stated that 
every building in 
New York City, 
with the exception 


of tenements, which 


come under the 
supervision of the 
Tenement House 


Department, is 
placed by this new 
law under the 
direct supervision 
of the Fire Depart- 
ment in all matters 
which pertain to 
fire hazard and the menace of human life 
by, fire. Inspectors will be sent through 
out the city, and regulations designed to 
decrease the danger from fire will be en 
forced rigidly. 


JOSEPH 


Probably the most important of the ad- 
ditional powers given to the Fire Commis- 
sioner by this new law is that which en- 
ables him to enforce his own orders, or the 
orders of his chief of fire prevention, by 
compelling owners of property who refuse 
to obey the department’s orders to vacate 
the premises until such safeguards as have 
been ordered are installed. 

Nor is this development along the line 
of fire prevention the only important one 
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n the 


Fire Department just now. A 
lutionary 


revo 
move—more sweeping in _ its 
character and scope than any other in the 
history of the Fire Department during the 
last half century has been decided on. It 
is the wholesale introduction of automobil 
apparatus into the Fire Department to tak« 
the place, in 
large measure, ol 
the horse-drawn en 
gines, hose wagons, 
hook and ladder 
trucks and other 
rolling stock equip- 
ment. 

It is planned to 
have in operation 
by March 1, next, 
at least 150 pieces 
of automobile appa- 
ratus. About three- 
quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars is avail- 
able for this pur- 
pose, and I believe 
it can be put to no 
better use than that 


of taking the big 
stride toward mod- 


ernizing the fire 


J NSON > > 
OENSO fighting 


equipment 
of the department. 

Already I have appointed a board, con 
sisting of Deputy Commissioner Philip P. 
Farley, Chief of Department John Kenlon, 
Battalion Chief John P. Howe and Capt 
Charles S. Demarest, foreman in charge of 
the repair shops, to work out the plans for 
this wholesale introduction of motor-pro- 
pelled fire-fighting equipment. This board 
is now communicating with manufacturers 
of fire engines, requesting them to confer 
with the board in order that the latter may 
get their ideas as to the best possible type 
of gasoline pumping engine which can be 
devised. It is the purpose to do away, if 
possible, with the present type of steam 





THE 


installing in its stead a 


pumping engine 
} . net 
powerful gasoline pumping engine propelled 
gasoline motor. These gasoline pump 
ng engines, to supersede the present type 


“steamer,” are designed to cover those 


listricts which the high 


pressure service 
not reached as yet. 

[he ideal fire-fighting apparatus of the 
ire will be the automobile hose wagon 
the high pressure district and the auto 
bile hook and ladder, both far more swift 
in use at 


The rapid extension of the high 


than the horse-drawn apparatus 

present, 

pressure system makes possible the realiza- 
on of this ideal condition on an extensive 

in a comparatively few years. 

in use at present in the Fire 


Cher are 
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Grr 
[he matter of standardization is being 
taken up by the Motor Apparatus Board 
ests of a large number of types of auto 
mobile fire engines will be held in the near 

: 

| 

1 


in order that the boar deter- 


luture 


may 


mine the best type for standardization. 
[his will also apply to the hook and ladder 
motor apparatus as well as the high pres 
sure hose wagons. 


Chere is also under consideration in 
ia 


nection with the plans for placing the Fir 


Department on a most efficient 


adoption of a type of scout autom 
‘hemical engine for the outlying districts 
Quickness in responding to a fire in many 
the extent of the blaze, 


and the experts of the Fire Department 


determines 

















ENGINE No. 58, NEW 
Department 29 pieces of automobile ap 
paratus, but 19 of these are touring cars 
and runabouts. There are four automobile 
hose wagons in operation, one motor-pri 
pelled steam engine, an automobile water 
tower and four delivery trucks. Fourteen 
additional pieces of automobile apparatus, 
including two gasoline-propelled and pump 
ing engines, a combination pumping en- 
gine and hose wagon, seven other automo 
bile hose wagons and four automobile hook 
and ladder trucks are contracted for and 
not vet delivered. 

The plans for the wholesale additions t 
the present motor-propelled fire-fighting ap 
paratus do not necessarily include standard- 
izing any of the 
apparatus at 


automobile fire-fighting 


present in the department 





YORK 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


believe that a chemical apparatus of light 
construction, driven by a powerful motor, 
would be most efficient in striking the first 
It could respond to a blaze 


the 


blow at a fire 


quicker than heavier apparatus or 


which would follow, just 


low the 


pumping engine 

3 in an army the heavy batteries fi 
dvance guard. 

The effectiveness of automobile apparatus 
has already been demonstrated both here 
and within the next 
year the New York Fire Department, with 
its 150 


and in other cities, 


pieces of motor will 
probably be the most efficient in the world 
t will certainly be far ahead of any other 
arge city in the United States. 


At present the weight of 


apparatus, 


j 
] 
the horse-drawn 
is limited to the tonnage 


apparatus in use 
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which three horses can pull. The substitu- 
tion of motor power for horses removes 
this restriction, allowing the introduction 
of far more powerful apparatus. The 
strength of 75 horses can be obtained in a 
driving power of this motor equipment of 
the future. The elimination of horses 
from the apparatus will also probabiy al- 
low the lengthening of the ladders now in 
use, and length can also be added to the 
water towers, owing to the fact that cor- 
ners can be turned more sharply by the 
motor vehicles. 

The type of motor-propelled steam 
pumping engines, one of which is now in 
use by the Fire Department, is likely to be 
greatly improved upon as the result of the 
tests which the Motor Apparatus Board 
has called for. Some of the best informed 
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engines will be gradual, as well as the re 
tirement of the horses, until the standard 
types of automobile apparatus are decided 
upon. The 21 new fire houses which are 
proposed, will be equipped with automobile 
apparatus, as well as several other fire 
houses, the building of which is contem- 
plated in the near future, but for which 
bids have not been asked as yet. 

The money available for the new motor 
apparatus is in excess of $700,000, pro- 
vided by corporate stock for the purchase 
of apparatus. It is planned to distribute 
the 100 or more additional pieces of motor 
apparatus as evenly as possible through the 
5 boroughs, according to the population and 
greatest need for the more modern fire 
fighting machinery. 

The wholesale introduction of motor ap 








NEW YORK CITY WATER TOWER 


men in the Fire Department now favor an 
automobile tractor upon which the fifth 
wheel of the present steam pumping en- 
gine can be placed. This construction 
would enable the steam pumping engine to 
be saved for service in case of an accident 
to the motor, as the horse gear could be 
put back at a moment’s notice. As yet no 
gasoline pumping engine has met with our 
approval, and manufacturers of fire engines 
are now being urged to bend their energies 
toward the production of a pumping engine 
whose power throughout would be generated 
from gasoline, both for pumping and pro- 
pulsion. 

My plans for the introduction of this 
large number of automobile apparatus in the 
department do not contemplate the relega- 
tion of the present steam pumping engines 
to the scrap heap. The retirement of these 


SHOWING TRACTOR ATTACHED 


paratus in the Fire Department will save 
the City several hundred thousand dollars 
each year in cost of maintenance alone, as 
the average life of the fire horse in service 
is between eight and ten years, while the 
life of a piece of motor apparatus, with the 
light usage and the careful attention it re- 
ceives in the department, is practically de- 
termined only by the changing form of 
standardization. Then, too, the forage 
bills and the horseshoeing, along with the 
cost. of new horses every few years, will be 
done away with by the introduction of auto- 
mobile apparatus. 


While there is no certainty that the type 
of high pressure hose wagon and hook and 
ladder truck now in use by the department 
will be accepted as a standard for the 
future, experts in the department do not 
hesitate to say that most of the motor ap- 
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paratus now in 
use has proven 
successful, and 
that the intro- 
duction of auto- 
mobile _ vehicles 
has passed the 
experimental 
stage. There is 
no department in 
the City which 
lends itself more 
favorably to the 
introduction on 
a large seale of 
motor apparatus 
than the Fire 
Department. 
Although it is 
not proposed to 
withdraw at once all pumping engines Chambers Street on the lower East Sid 











TRACTOR AUTOMOBILI FOR CONVERTING HORS! DRAWN 
APPARATUS, AS USED IN SEATTLI WASH 


. t 1s 
from the high pressure districts, they as far down as Maiden Lane, the high pres 
will be withdrawn gradually where ex- sure mains are now in use. Plans are on 
perience with automobile hose wagons foot to extend it gradually throughout the 
warrants such withdrawal. The high congested districts of the entire city at an 
pressure system has long since passed early date, so that the most numerous type 
the experimental stage, and its effect of fire-fighting apparatus in the future will, 
iveness has been demonstrated on hun- be the high pressure hose wagons, oper 
dreds of occasions. Although it was or- by motor power. 

iginally put in as an emergency system It is likely that the 100 pieces of n 
and as an adjunct to the fire engines, it has motor apparatus to be ordered will inclu 
reversed this order, and the engines of the 15 or 20 “scout” chemical engines, « 

Fire Department in the high pressure zone to the fact that many of the new fire house 
are themselves emergency apparatus. That are in outlying districts to which the hig] 
area of the city between Chambers and pressure system has not extended: and 
23d Streets is already thoroughly covered which it will not reach for many years 

by the high pressure system, and south of come. The rest of the new apparatus w 

















COMBINATION CHEMICAL ENGINE AND HOSE MOTOR CAR, AS 
TOWN, PA 


USED IN NOI 
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upkeep, 
hile a horse 


unit of 


drawn 


three similar ap 
)) | lances costs 
$2275 for the 
vear. The duties 
of the six special 


coachmen former 





ly required ar 
now done by six 
firemen in th 
ordinary coursé 


° TRACT( 
of their work, for 





COMBINATION PUMPING ENGINE AND HOSE MOTOR CAR, AS USED IN SAN ANTONIO 
TEXAS 
nsist of a hook ‘ ra service they receive slight 
trucks, hose wagol , Dump g " ‘ iV. The app! inces are all beaut 
ips mach nes tor the ise of ri designe 1 and hig! y fin shed, and the 
heads, scout chem il engines, and } sib ! and steer with exceptional smoothness 
a few additional water-towers ‘ pre s10n. 
gasoline power! oe 
. ote : : 
Automobile Apparatus Abroad \ Comment from Hamilton 
\ special commission rece sent by) lhe Hamilton, O., Republican New 
the British fire prevention cor tee 1 comments as follows upon detivery of th 
study the German fire servic B lf s first motor truck: 
Hamburg and Hanover reports that the The first motor fire truck to be used in 
first three years working of a t thre Hamilton has been delivered and will be 
motor fire appl es at a & ¢ &y installed in one of the downtown stations 
hace » Bi nt \ second truck of similar character is to 
~ Li I ve meant ¢ s NM } T ; 
meee ~S follow soon. These are signs of progress 
proximately $7,300 over the cost of working Hamilton now has, for the first time, a 
i self-contained unit of three-hors« ppli means of reaching fires promptly. The pav 
me Each of these units consists +7 ng of most of the important streets in the 
hi] , at business district makes the use of motor 
ee ee _—e" vehicles by the fire department both possibl 
mobile trap and steam-propelled steam and necessary. 
rire engine, ntl | 
now after eight 
vears’ service, 
eosts $715 in the 
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A Concrete Filtration Plant 
By John S. Nicholl 


The filtration plant which is just beings storage bins, tog 


, s tometer h the arent 
completed at Centre Island, Toronto, afford {f pipe lines varying liameter fr 
ia typical example of the use of concrets n. down to 24 in At e ¢ | 
this type of construction. It is possible t { the filters is ite pure water 
conceive that the tremendous strides wl 1 r 512 feet square f n which the ‘ 
have been made in the methods for puri vater is taken t th All the 
ng the water of municipalities \ lid not nd the reservoir have rete g ned 
have taken pl ice if such a materia 3 col I verted gri ed arch floors, « I 
crete had not been available. An id st piers, division walls, and outer walls 
the extent of the use of concrete n n the filters are spaced 13 fe 
obtained by noting that the plant is « ters and are square. In the pur 
structed practic ally entirely of concer te, resel ir the spacing 1s t same 
covers more than twelve acres, and to dat ie to the large numb rs ¢ i 
more than 45,000 cubic yards have é entire work mav be ed by 
placed. erving that in the reservoir there ar 
While this Toronto plant is the first of d 08 in the 12 filters The heig] 
any magnitude in Canada, similar plants 1 eservoir is 13 feet while the walls 
are in operation at Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 14 feet and average 3 n thickne 
Washington, Albany, and other places. In corresponding figures for the filte: 
1896 the eminent English engineer, Mr 11 feet and 2 ft. 3 i For purposes 
Mansergh, recommended that the city of tilation, conerete manholes le v 
Toronto obtain its supply of water rom f rms, have been erect 1 in i entre 
Lake Ontario and filtering the same before even ther square of the « m be 
delivering to the city. The condition of 1 26 ft. centres botl nd 
the water supply in Toronto was so poor d noted here that the facilities 
that in the early part of 1909 action was placing material inside of the ers wer 
taken and in May of the same year the cor increased by their uss 
tract for the complete plant was awarded The concret mixed in pt 





to Messrs. Dill, Russel & Chambers, of Ti portions of one barrel ( Y 
ronto, while Mr. Allen Hazen, of New York, 7 cubie feet of sand, and 12 eubie f 
prepared the plans for the city and has been ballast, ranging fro Vin. t im 5 


retained as Consulting Engineer. endless cable, side dumping were | 
Although laboring under many difficulties from the lake shore, wher ere located 
the contractors have executed a remarkable sand piles and the stone eens, to « 


piece of work and the economic 


al methods one of the two Ransom I xing pl 
of handling the concrete from tl | 


1e time it Here t 
left the mixers until it was placed, has been rrangement into the bir 


the subject of much comment. super-hopper. Concrete was discharged f1 
The filter beds are 312 feet by 117 feet, the mixer onto a platform with chutes lead 
six of them being located on either side oi ng to the cars. With this arrangement 


a central court in which is situated the continuous mixing was possible. The 
regulating houses, the entrance houses, the tem of industrial tracks wa 


i 


mechanical sand washers, and the sand and the transporting of the concret 
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ne ex Phe od | t Seta 
ng ol the tra prom 
ly effected whe er necessary 
und as the wor need the i 
track was shift from one 
finished root he! 
As the ge il operat 
f the tilt be 
ha Irom ie pump 
gy station ed the lak« 
s] re Sicit Lie hiters the 
water is tore hrough a 72 
inch reinforced concrete pipe 
from which 36 ‘h reinforced 
concrete branches are taken 
off at right angles to the inlet 


chambers under each entrance 
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building, each branch supply RONTO FILTRATION PLANT, SHOWING EXTEN- 
: SIVE AREA OF CONSTRUCTION AND COLUMNS 

ing two filters Upon enter 

ng the filters, the water is spread over which leads from each filter to a regulator 

the surface of the sand to a depth of 36 to house. Each of these pipes is provided 

48 inches and then successively passes with a Venturi meter. After passing 


through 3 ft. 6 in. of specially cleaned and 


graded sand and three layers of broken 
stone am gravel. These gravel layers con 
sist of first, 7 in. of 2 in. broken stone or 
gravel; second in. of 1 in. gravel; and 
third, 2% in. of %% in. gravel, each size 


being carefully washed and graded. 

After percolating through these materi 
the filtered collected 
inch split pipes laid in parallel rows at in 


water is in ten 


ais, 


tervals of 13 feet, at right angles to and 
emptying into a main drain concrete box 


6 feet wide. These drains are covered with 


a reinforced concrete slab and empty into 
pipes, 


24-inch cast iron effluent one of 


| 


; 
: 
ANOTHER VIEW DURING CONSTRUCTION, 
THE CONCERTE MIXING PLANT 
is 








through the regulator house the water is 
then delivered by 54- inch and 72-inch con- 
crete pipes to the pure water reservoir pre- 
From this point it con- 
nects with a 6-foot steel pipe which runs 
across the island to the tunnel leading un- 
der the bay and thence connecting to the 
main pumping station on the Toronto shore. 

The regulator houses, which are of con- 
erete and of a cellular construction, will 
play a very important part in the opera- 


\ iously described. 


tion of the filtration plant, inasmuch as 
they contain the outlet pipes and control- 
ling #ates of the several filters, and devices 


not only for obtaining an accurate measure- 


ment of the water’s velocity 
& through the filters but also 
operation of any number of 


filters at one time as well as 
the flow of the filtered water 
to the pure water reservoir. 
For the of the 
filters a constant supply of 
washed sand has been provided, 
and for the storage of the same 
four circular bins 


operation 


have been 
constructed each of which has 
a capacity of 612 cubic yards, 
the inside diameter being 34 
feet and the depth 21 feet. 
The sand will be removed from 
the filters by portable ejec- 
tor hoppers. delivering it 


SHOWING through wrought iron pipes to 
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WRITE TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 
PGYMNASIUM APPARATUS CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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sand washers. After being washed the 
sand will be delivered by ejectors to the 


By this method the 
the filters 
will be cleaned and stored to be used again 


above mentioned bins. 


contaminated surface sand in 


as required. 
One of the most interesting things to be 
the filtration 


seen at plant is the sand- 


washing plant. From a large dredge oper 
ating in the lagoons which intersect the 
Island, the crude material is delivered 


ng table 


the ve- 


through pipes to a gradually wideni 
the effect of 
locity of flow from the pipe. 


which has reducing 
The coarser 
gravel settles through an opening and is 
carried to a screen by a drag operated by 
The remaining material 
“V-shaped box, the dirt 
and the finer sand flowing over the top with 


an endless chain. 

passes into a large 
the surplus water. The heavier sand and 
fine gravel, upon settling to the bottom of 
the box, is delivered through spigot pipes 
the bottom of which 
water pressure is applied and the remaining 
removed. The then 
elevated by bucket conveyor to the storage 
bin and from there by cars to the filters. 


to a washer box at 


fine material sand is 


It should be remarked that in order to 
have dry ground to work on in putting in 
the foundations, it was necessary to dig a 


1000 feet 
site, which involved the removal of 


long around the 
£5,000 


drainage canal 


cubic yards of material, and in the same to 
establish a central pumping plant to keep 
the water in the canal low enough to permit 
The minimum depth of the 
feet below average high 
By this method satisfactory results 
have been obtained, approximately 3,000,000 


of the above. 
canal is about 9 


water. 


gallons of water having to be pumped each 
day during the period of 
water. 


ordinary high 

When this filtration plant is completed 
the roofs will be covered with earth and 
sodded, the idea being to use this space as 
part of a large public park, the Island being 
the favorite resort for picnics and outings 
for the citizens. The only indications there 
will then be of the filters will be the tops 
of the projecting manholes and the various 
concrete buildings. The office building has 
been erected entirely of concrete and is two 
stories high with basement. By rubbing 
and finishing the walls of this building with 
carorundum brick, a finish not unlike white 
marble has been made possible, and with 
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a roof covered with French A red roofing 
tile the entire exterior has been made very 
artistic. 

It is anticipated that the work will lb 
entirely completed before the end of Oct 
ber and the delays to date have all bee: 
caused by the difficulty in securing tl 
laborers to live on the Island. When fi: 
ished the Toronto Filtration plant will 
doubtedly be worth investigation by munic 
palities contemplating the construction 
a filtration system. 


Water Meter Notes 

Dallas, Tex., has been investigating m: 
ter boxes to find the proper kind to be uss 
in installing water meters in that city. It 
is planned to use large sized concrete box 
in the business section and iron and cor 
the residence districts, 
that 
that the meters cannot be tampered wit! 

ww 


Among the many instances of prevent 


crete boxes in 


with iron covers ean be fastened s 


able water waste which come to our notics 
is the one related by a prominent water 
works official of a New England city, ar 
quoted by one of our exchanges. 

A large office building in the city re 
ferred to had been fitted up with the most 
approved plumbing fixtures and provided 
A very 


became 


with a meter on the service pipe. 
state of affairs 
evident: a great deal more water was used 
at night, when only the janitor and his 
family occupied the building, than when 
all or most of the tenants were present. It 
was soon found that the increased pressure 
in the mains at night disarranged the poor- 
ly constructed ball-cock fixtures in th 
tanks so that there was a steady flow 
through the waste pipes all night long. Th: 
big water bill was paid, the leaky fixtures 
were replaced by a better kind, and the 
great waste of water ceased. 

But suppose the water service had been 
unmetered, as it is in many a town? There 
is no way of detecting the waste of water 
caused by defective plumbing except by 
meters. Jt is said that from ten to fifteer 
per cent of the premises examined in Bos 
have defective plumbing fixtures. 
There is, of course, the wilful waste of 


remarkable soon 


ton 


water purposely or carelessly left running 
In any case the only method of forcing the 
facts upon those who have to pay the bills 
is the installation of meters. 
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Water Works superintendents find that 


ROTARY VALVE 
} SEATS 


FOR HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE 


Add to the efficiency of pumps and reduce friction 
and water hammer. Will increase life of rubber 
valves more than 300°/.. They quickly pay for 
cost of exchanging. Send for descriptive circular. 


JAMES BOYD & BRO., Inc. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 
25th and Wharton Sts. PHILADELPHIA 



































A BROAD STATEMENT 


We know that we are making a broad statement when we say that our new 


"GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES 


is the best catalog ever issued on this subject—but we can prove it by sending a 
copy free of charge to anyone interested in gymnasium work. 

















There is an abundance of handsome illustrations of the most modern type of 
apparatus—apparatus up to the minute—and there is other valuable information 
which will serve as a guide to the proper equipment of the gymnasium. 


Send for it today—it’s free for the asking. 








FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Gymnasium Outfitters --- Steel Lockers 
De Kalb and President Streets, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our catalog Al. of Steel Lockers will be sent on request. 
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The Good Roads Movement in South Carolina’ 
By F. H. Hyatt 


President South Carolina Good Roads Association 


It is estimated that we have about 
2,000,000 miles of roads in the United 
States. In South Carolina we have about 
12,000 miles of roads, not over 20 per cent 
of which is improved. I am glad to say, 
however, that every county is now organ 
ized and each one is building roads in 
accordance with the best materials, ete., 
they have. before them, and, as they con- 
ceive, systematically and scientifically ; but 
wherever a half dozen convicts can be got- 
ten together, these convicts are expected 
to build their roads, and do it right away. 
The general impression seems to be that 
roads can be built, with the assistance of 
only ignorant labor of this kind, but in my 
mind it is utterly impossible. We are now 
working upon our public highways convicts 
who have been sentenced for as long a 
period as ten years, but are only able 
to secure a part of the convicts for this 
work as a great many of them are used 
*n the hosiery mills and on the State farms. 

On the best authority that we can get 
from the National Government, there is 
being spent annually at this time in the 
United States about $1.05 per capita or, 
in other words, about $95,000,000.00—upon 


our public highways, and, 1 am sorry to 
say, for the want of competent men to 
handle this money at least one-half of it is 
mis-applied. 

I saw on exposition the other day a gaso- 
line engine pulling three large road ma- 
chines. The stumps, roots and rocks had 
been removed out of the roadway, and after 
having made only one round with this 
engine attached to the machines the road 
was put in proper condition for the appli- 
cation of the sand and clay. By this 

*From an address delivered at the Mid- 
Summer Convention of the South Carolina 
(iood Roads Association, August 7, 1911. 
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method, miles of road can be prepared per 
day, and at a very small cost. 

Some of our leading States in the North 
and East are making large appropriations 
for their public highways. For instance, 
New York State began in 1899 and has 
given out money with a lavish hand. Up 
to 1905 she had expended about four and 
a half million dollars, then came the bond 
issue of fifty million more to be expended 
in seven years. Pennsylvania began the 
good roads movement in 1903, with an ap- 
propriation of $500,000.00, and by 1909 
$5,700,000.00 was being spent, or, since 
1903 has expended about $20,000,000.00. 
We might go on to enumerate what vari- 
ous states have done along this line but 
for the fact that it would take too long 
and is too tedious. 

There has been a great deal said abuut 
the United States Government coming in 
and building our public highways, especial- 
ly the routes over which the rural free de- 
livery is carried. Senator Lattimer and I 
canvassed this State several years ago, dis- 
cussing the good roads movement. He at 
that time advocated the Government aid 
very strongly, but on every stump in South 
Carolina, and in every other state that 
we visited, I insisted upon every state get- 
ting busy and building their own roads; 
that it was a question in my mind as to 
whether the Government would ever under- 
take this work, notwithstanding that we 
find on looking back that such men as 
John C. Calhoun, John Quincy Adams, 
and even up to our former president, 
Theodore Roosevelt, all spoke of the advis- 
ability of the assistance of the Government 
in building our public highways. But, if 
the Government should decide to appropri- 
ate money annually for South Carolina to- 
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ny private estates, and 
Ii their services have been secured by County Commissioners, Park Commissioners, Hospitals, Public and Private Schools, Libraries. 
Hotels, Banks, Churches and many other public and private MAYOR'S OFFICE, W. L. Thom May 
institutions Among the number are Henderson, K July 12, 1 
Village of Galena, Ill. 2 The Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent., Ohic 
City Commissioners, Bowling Green, Ky. Gentlemen:—The work done by your men in “Atkinson Park” 
City of Brunswick, Ga. City of Evanston, Ill has shown wonderful results, the trees treated have taken on new 
City of Jackson, Miss. City of Charlestown, 58. C, life One especially—an old elm that was e monarch of the 
Beech Crest Park, Helena, Ark. Park, and that we thought was lost— s taken a ew lease on 
Studebaker, Howard & Leeper Parks, South Bend, Ind. life. We are so much pleased with the results of your work that 
Miller Park, Bloomington, Ill we want to make a new contract for more work next year 
City Parks, Quincy, Ill. Very truly yours, W. I. THOMPSON) Mayor 
Riverside Park, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Davey Tree Service i in Public Work 


The preservation of grand old trees in city parks and on the blic i 
duties of the Davey Tree Experts. The modern science of tree su gery has saver ed many trees Ul 
before the storms, or died from neglect and disease. 


The Davey Experts, trained by John Davey, ‘“‘father of tree surgery,’ have satisfactorily served ma 


val serwise would have fallen 


City Park, New Orleans, La. 
Shade Tree Commission, Lakewoca, N. J. 
Paducah Park Commission, Paducah, Ky. 
McCullough Park, Muncie, Ind. 
State House Grounds, Columbus, O [son, Miss 
Governor's Mansion and State House Grounds, Jack 
State Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. 
State House Grounds, Raleigh, N. C. 
State House Grounds, Richmond, Va. 
State House Grounds, Harrisburg, Pa 
State House Grounds, Columbia, 
Crown Hill Cemetery, Indianapolis 
Cave Hill Cemetery, Louisville, Ky. 
Beech Grove Cemetery, Muncie, Ind. 
A Responsible Business Organization, directing a corps of 
trained men, is a guarantee of satisfactory service—the 
only service that secures such a clientele as shown above 
A representative of the Davey Tree Expert Co. will in 
spect without charge) the trees in any city park east 
f the Missouri River, if the request for inspection comes 
from a public official or Civic League. Send for new 
pooklet, ““‘The Training of Tree Surgeons,”’ which tells 
about our methods, and why our men are especially 
adapted for the highest quality work We are particularly 
interested in saving the trees on public grounds, although 
we serve great numbers of private estate owners. 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INC. 
379 Basewood Street Kent, Ohio 


Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery. THE GOVERNOR'S MANSION, JACKSON, MISS 
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and grounds on all private estates where grass will not grow. There are also 
unsightly places to screen. We grow, trees, shrubs, vines and plants especially 
this work, and at a very reasonable price. 


WRITE TO THE 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES 
TIPPECANOE CITY 
(MIAMI CO.) OHIO 


For wholesale prices on ornamental trees, plants, shrubs, fruit 
young stock for transplanting in the Nursery rows. 
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The soil and climate conditions where our Nursery is located grows Nursery 
stock that will stand transplanting as well or better than any place in the 
Try our plants once and you will be convinced of this fact. 
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day, we are not in a position to receive 
said money, as we have no State highway 
commission which could be gotten in touch 
with in a legal manner. 

we 
The Development of Streets 

In most small towns the local engineer 
has not had a sufficiently broad experience 
to give him the courage to depart from 
tradition, especially in the matter of street 
laying, and usually the Town Fathers are 
not much help to him. Many of us have 
seen beautiful trees, the result of thirty or 
forty years’ growth, needlessly destroyed be- 
cause the local engineer had insisted that 
all streets should have the same grade, and 
that both sides of a street must necessarily 
have the same level. In this connection it 
is gratifying to read the broad, common 
sense attitude taken by such an acknowl- 
edged authority as Charles Mulford Robin- 
son in his forthcoming book “The Width 
and Arrangement of Streets.” 

Mr. Robinson dwells with emphasis on 
the needlessness of adhering to a deadly 
standard in the development of minor 
streets. These, he holds, should be treated 
with reference to the amount of traffic, and 
then to the development of whatever artistic 
values Nature has given them. Where the 
traffic is small he advocates narrow streets, 
and goes so far as to say that it is ques- 
tionable whether there should always be 
two sidewalks, or that these should always 
be paved. “It is significant,” he writes, 
“that in the high-class villa colony of 
Grunewald, Berlin, and in some of the 
fashionable suburbs of Dresden and other 
cities, there are many streets that have no 
paved sidewalks. In the new Garden cities 
and Garden suburbs, such as Hampstead, 
in England, they are nearly always omit- 
ted.” In one of the attractive streets of a 
high-priced residence section of Toronto, 
Mr. Robinson observed that certain streets 
had a sidewalk on only one side, though 
there were houses on both sides. The same 
is true of a considerable and attractive por- 
tion of Northampton, Mass. 

“Have we not unconsciously standardized 
the form of the streets as well as its width; 
have we not followed blindly the example of 
the business streets and leading avenues 
when requiring two sidewalks? Where we 
do have walks we have learned, or are learn- 
ing that we need not always be so careful 


with regard to grades as in the planning of 
roadways. On irregular ground, for in- 
stance, if the street be a cut, we may re 
duce our cross section by letting the walk 
take a higher level than the roadway, and 
so seemingly bring the house-lots nearer to 
street grade. In this economical procedure 
we find that on minor streets we are actu 
ally adding to the streets pleasing infor- 
mality. . . . In the development of 
residential neighborhoods, we usually need, 
in short, to get away from the stereotyped 
and formal. . . Thus we can have a 
sidewalk or omit a sidewalk, just as is best 
fitted to the conditions of the particular 
street; we can have a footway instead of a 
street, if we prefer, or a road without a 
footway, if that be better. If we have a 
walk, there may or may not be its like on 
the other side of the roadway, it may or 
may not follow the grade of the road; the 
margins that border it may be narrow or 
broad, they may be planted with grass or 
adorned with flowers and shrubs, or left in 
earth, or covered with gravel; and the street 
itself may vary from the location and direc- 
tion which an exactness of platting would 
suggest. Our purpose is not a regular 
scheme, but comfort, peace and beauty, and 
the sense of the freedom of home.” 

In writing all this Mr. Robinson is as- 
suming a central authority, charged with 
the task of deciding these matters from the 
standpoint of community welfare. Wher- 
ever such authorities exist we think they 
would gain considerable profit for them- 
selves and their community in reading Mr. 
Robinson’s new book. 


we 

State Roads in New Hampshire 

There is much complaint in New Hamp- 
shire about the condition of the state roads, 
for the miintenance of which only about 
$40,000 is actually available annually. In 
reference to this the Engineering Record 
says 

“It is not surprising that such conditions 
arise, for most people think that a well- 
built road should last forever, and it is 
hard to get any proper appropriations for 
maintenance. What is happening in New 
Hampshire happened in Massachusetts and 
will happen wherever maintenance is not 
provided for when construction is under- 
taken. It is a waste of money not to do 
this; to let a road go without maintenance 
is as wasteful as to let a cart go without 
greasing the wheels. 
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CHAMPION SNOW PLOW” 
Used by the Authorities in NEW YORK, PORTLAND, ME., BOSTON, WORCESTER, MASS 
And Other Municipalities---100 Times CHEAPER And QUICKER Than Hand Work 
We Furnish Machines of Different Capacities and Prices :: :: :: Full Details Upon Request 
THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY COMPANY : KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
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NEXT TIME YOU ORDER BUSINESS STATIONERY 


LOOK UP A PRINTER OR LITHOGRAPHER 
IN YOUR LOCALITY WHO CAN FURNISH YOU 


CONSTRUCTION 





Bes e Pri 
MADE IN WITH 
WHITE AND ENVELOPES 
SIX COLORS BOND rO MATCH 
Better vet rit Ss wand we will tell you who ar supply it 4 
>: stal w If you give your firm name and address, you will receive 
free our portfolio of 28 handsome specimen letterheads, printed, litho 
graphed and engraved, showing the various finishes, thicknesses and 
of Construct Bond, with envelopes to match. Write us now if you want 


Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price 








Not every manufacturing stationer car supply business stationery 
on Construction Bond. It is sold only direct to responsible printers and 
lithographers i quantities of 5 lbs r more at a time, while other fine 
papers are sold through jobber a ream or more at a time to any printer 

a he ill bi then The saving in owr method of distribution comes of 
FREE—The above set of hand rvegeite — enttos F be ‘ Construction Bond. Wr: 
some letterheads and “Reason the price you pay for stationery—if you secure struction ne te 
Why” booklet. / us now for the names of those who can suf 
W. E. WROE & CO., 1010 So. ested meesilieeidiidh Chicago 
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Program of the International Municipal 
Congress and Exposition 

Reports from Chicago give promise that 
the International Municipal Congress and 
Exposition, to be held there September 
18 to 30, will be a convention of great in- 
terest and importance. 

Four meetings of the Congress will be 
held daily. Two of these will be sessions 
of the Congress as a whole, while the other 
two will each consist of a number of di- 
visional meetings. Dr. W. A. Evans, 
former Health Commissioner of Chicago, 
has taken charge of the Public Health and 
Sanitation Division. John W. Alvord, the 
water works and sewage disposal engineer 
of Chicago, has been placed in charge of 
the section on Publie Utilities. Herbert 
R. Sands, director of the Chicago Bureau 
of Public Efficiency, will have supervision 
of the division of Municipal Accounting. 
E. B. DeGroot, secretary of the Chicago 
Playground Association, has taken hold of 
the subjects of Parks and Playgrounds. 
John M. Ewen, chairman of the Congress 
and Exposition, has charge specifically of 
the section devoted to Building Codes. 
George Hooker, civie secretary of the City 
Club of Chicago, has charge of that part 
of the program which has to do with civic 
organizations and the help they render to 
municipal governments. John D. Shoop, 
assistant superintendent of Chicaga’s 
school system, will look after the subject 
of Public Schools. Henry E. Legler, 
librarian of the Chicago Public Library, 
has agreed to prepare an interesting pro- 
gram on Libraries and Municipal Statis- 
ties. There will be other chairmen of other 
d,risions, and some of Chicago’s best 
thinkers have been asked to fill these 
places, but the acceptances had not yet ar- 
rived when this information was obtained. 

The speakers who will appear at the 
smaller meetings will lead general discus- 
sion, rather than make addresses. A fea- 
ture of special interest is that speakers 
who lead these discussions have been asked 
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to prepare for each division of the Con- 
gress a set of model city ordinances cover- 
ing the subject considered by that di- 
vision. At the end of the sessions the 
delegates will vote on each one of these 
ordinances and each division will publish 
at the close of its session the ordinances 
that have been adopted as “A Model Code 
Adopted and Recommended by the Inter- 
national Municipal Congress,” applying to 
each of the several subjects. Thus there 
will be a model building code compiled and 
a model set of public health ordinances, a 
model set of ordinances regulating trac- 
tion, water works, ete. 

Among the speakers announced for the 
large general meetings are: William How- 
ard Taft, President of the United States; 
Right Hon. James Bryce, Ambassador 
from Great Britain; Governor Dix, of 
New York; Senator La Follette, Dr. W. 
A. Evans, Mayor Gaynor, of New York 
City; Brand Whitlock, Mayor of Toledo. 
Ohio; Dr. Le Grande Powers, head of the 
Government Statistical Bureau; Bion J. 
Arnold, Chicago’s traction expert, and 
many others. 

The cities of America, Canada and 
Europe have responded liberally with ex- 
hibits, and these are now being collected 
and arranged by the exposition authorities 
at Chicago. Not the least important fea- 
ture of the Congress and Exposition from 
an educational and practical standpoint 
will be the Department of Commerce, 
where will be exhibited by manufacturers 
many devices and materials used by cities. 


we 
The League of American Municipalities 


A strong program is announced for the 
fifteenth annual convention of the League 
of American Municipalities, to be held at 
Atlanta, October 4-6. The principal sub- 
jects and speakers are: 


Address of Welcome— 
COURTLAND 8S. WINN, Mayor, Atlanta 
Response and President's Address— 
DARIUS A. BROWN, President 
and Mayor of Kansas City, Mo 
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STANDARD 
Macadam Asphalt Binder 





Treating road with Binder “‘A."’ (For description and directions send for our new booklet 


Standard Macadam Asphalt Binders form a road that is water-proof, 
solid and durable ; a road that keeps an even surface and remains free from dust. 


Standard Macadam Asphalt Binder “A” 


Between a heavy road oil and a solid binder. Specially suitable for 
roads that have been stripped of the original surface, and have the top course 
of stone exposed. 


Standard Macadam Asphalt Binders “B” and “C” 


Practically solid products, to be incorporated with the road material, either by the 
penetration or the mixing method. “C” is slightly harder than “B"; for use under 
warmer climatic conditions. 


Asphalt Road Oil In four grades, containing from 30% to 60°f asphaltum. For use on well- 


made roads as they are. One application usually lasts a season. 





Emulsifying Road Oil A lighter asphaltic oil, prepared to mix 


readily with water. Particularly service- 
able as a dust preventive for parks, private estates, boulevards, etc. Requires 
frequent application where traffic is heavy. 


New Illustrated Book Free 


; We will mail you free, upon request, our new Standard Road Oj! book, 48 pages, profusely 
illustrated. It explains the particular uses for which the different oils are prepared and | 


should be appl to give the best results 


The information it cgntains will be found invaluable to Supervisors, Road Commissioners, State, 
County and Municipal authorities, and to owners of private estates 


Standard Oil Company, Road Oi! Department 


Kansas City, Kan. 26 Broadway,N.Y. 72 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
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Long Time Bonds for City Improvements— 
T. C. THOMPSON, Mayor, 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

Law Enforcement— 

MARCUS B. CULLUM, Mayor, 

Duluth, Minn 
THOMAS MALONEY, Mayor, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Municipal Insurance Bonds 
WILSON J. VANCE, Secretary to the 
Mayor, Newark, N. J. 
rt Future Citys 
SAMUEL CARLSON, Mayor, 
Jamestown, New York 
( G rnment by Commission 
FORD H McGREGOR, Municipal 
Reference Bureau, The University 
f Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
The Board of Put Welfare of Kansas Cit) 


JACOB BILLIKOPF, Member of the 
Board P. W., Kansas City, Mo 
What a Live City Can Do Under An Antl- 
quated Charter 
J. C. HAYNES, Mayor, Minneapolis 
pal Government, Its Needs and Re- 
quirements— 
J. J. KEELEY, Alderman, Jackson, Mich 
The Standardization of Municipal Business 
FRED H. COSGROVE, Comptroller, 
Omaha, Neb 





Conduct of Public Utilities 
ARTHUR HUEY, Chicago 


Address 
R. G. RHETT, Mayor, Charleston, S. C 
ote 
American Association of Park 
Superintendents 


The thirteenth annual convention of 
the American Association of Park Super- 
intendents was held at Kansas City, Mo., 
August 8-10. Henry D. Ashley in his 
address, “Parks Are to Cities What Lungs 
Are to Men,” referred to the work of the 
park superintendent in the following happy 
fashion: 

“The charm of park work lies in the fact 
of its direct beneficence to all classes of peo 
ple. To the children who frolic under the 
trees and paddle in the wading pools, and 
to the old men, who, having reacned the 
allotted span of three score and ten, have 
dropped out of the mad struggle after dol- 
lars, but have learned from Robert Louis 
Stevenson, or somewhere else, that play- 
things after all are the very pick of life, 
and still play croquet with the zest of 
boys, as you can see them doing any sum- 
mer afternoon in our own Grove.” 

Boston was chosen for the 1912 meet- 
ing. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, W. H. 
Dunn, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice-Presidents, 
C. E. Keith, Bridgeport, Conn.; J. B. 
Shea, Boston, Mass.; F. C. Green, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; J. W. Thompson, Seattle; 
W. R. McAdams, Omaha, Neb.; G. Cham- 
pion, Winnipeg, Man.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, F. L. Mulford, Washington, D. C. 
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Some Coming Conventions 


Sept. 11-14—Vancouver, B. vu. 

Pacific Coast Association of Fire 

Chiefs. Nineteenth Annual Convention 
Sept. 12-15.—Sr. Paut, MInn. 

International Association of Municipal 
Electricians. Annual Convention. Clar- 
ence R. George, Secretary, Houston, Tex 

Sept. 14-15.—Cape CHARLES, VA. 

League of Virginia Municipalities. L 

C. Brinson, Secretary, Portsmouth, Va 
Sept. 18-30.—Cuicaco, ILL. 

International Municipal Congress and 
Exposition. Curb M. Treat, Secretary, 
Great Northern Building, Chicago, III. 

Sept. 18-Ocr. 1.—Cuicaco, ILL. 

Fourth International Good Roads Con- 
gress. J. A. Rountree, Secretary, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Sept. 19-22—MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

International Association of Fire Engi- 
neers. Annual Convention. James Mc- 
Fall, Secretary, Roanoke, Va. 

Sept. 19-22—New York Clty. 

American Hospital Association. J. N. 
E. Brown, M.D., Secretary, Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital, Can. 

Sept. 24-30.—Rome, ITALY. 

International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis. Professor Ascoli, Secretary- 
General, Via Lucina, Rome, Italy. 

Sept. 25-27.—St. Louis, Mo. 

National Firemen’s Association. An- 
nual Convention. Capt. Bert Fisher, 
Secretary, 1252 E. 46th St., Chicago, 
Tl 

Sept. 26-29.—Granp Rapips, Micn. 

American Society of Municipal Im- 
provement. A. Prescott Folwell, Secre- 
tary, 239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City. 

Oct. 4-6.—ATLANTA, Ga. 

League of American Municipalities. 
Annual Convention. John MacVicar, 
Secretary, Des Moines, Ia. 

Ocr. 12-14.—Loutsvitte, Ky. 

American Association of Commercial 
Executives. Robert W. Brown, Secre- 
tary, Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 24-28.—Mapison, WIs. 

Social Center Association of America. 
Annual Convention. Mrs. David Kirk, 
Secretary, 1451 Broadway, New York. 

Nov. 13-17.—RicHMonp, Va. 

National Municipal League. Annual 
Meeting. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec- 
retary, North American Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Nov. 20-24.—RicHMonp, VA. 

American Association for Highway 
Improvement. First Annual Convention 
Logan Waller Page, President, United 
States Office of Public Roads, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Wainwright Galvanized 


Steel Corner Bar |__| 


For Protecting Edges of Concrete 
Curbs, Steps, Columns, etc. 


This bar has been in public use for more 
than ten years as the main feature of the 


W AINW RIGHT 
STEEL-BOUND CONCRETE CURB 


Absolutely Non-Breakable—Cheaper than Granite 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
OVER THREE MILLION F EE’ T IN USE IN MORE THAN 300 CITIES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


a 




















WAINWRIGHT 
PATENTS” 






: ee “ 

ECONCTOLE 
March 9, 1897 Pee ee ae 
November 22, 1898 
May 5, 19038 
March 26, 1907 
August 29, 1907 
August 2, 1910 





GALVANIZED STEEL CORNER BAR 
Prevents Chipping or Breaking on Edges 
This Curb is Mechanically Perfect 
and Unequaled for Curved Corners 
CONTRACTORS can make money by laying this curb. 

CITY ENGINEERS can save money by specifying it. 
ARCHITECTS are invited to read pages 242 and 243 ‘‘Sweet’s Index.”’ 
This Curb Will Stand Harder Use and Last 
Ten Times As Long As Plain Concrete Curbing 


METAL PARTS FOR SALE. Send For Copyrighted Booklet No. 1. 


Steel Protected Concrete 
Company, ** iisictsis, Ba 
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Horseless Fire Departments 


That the horse will entirely disappear 
from the service of the Fire Departments 
of all cities is generally believed There 
is not a single reason in favor of his re- 
maining. He does not compare in economy, 
reliability or speed with the motor. 

It costs about $500.00 a year to keep 
a team of fire horses and $1,000.00 is the 
average salary of the driver. Three hun- 
dred miles in a year is a big average for 
a team to run in line of duty. 

The cost of covering the same number 
of miles with a motor would be about 
$50.00 a year It does not have to be 
fed, shod or exercised and is immediately 
available at all times. The driver is a 


in practice all the manufacturers claimed 
for it. 

C. H. Martin, the inventor and designer, 
is a man of wide experience with the com- 
mercial automobile and through this was 
enabled to simplify the construction and 
correct many of the farlts of the ordinary 
automobile truck. In speaking of his in- 
vention he said: 

“My Tractor solves several problems 
that confronted the motor truck designer. 
The problem of cushioning the shock 
which the engine and transmission receive 
from the sudden start or stop of the five 
to eight tons total weight of the truck and 
load is yet unsolved with ordinary motor 











fire fighter when he gets to a fire; not so 
the horse driver who must be with his 
team always. 

The present fire fighting apparatus is of 
proven efficiency. The trouble is with the 
horse. His first cost and the expense of 
his up-keep are increasing year by year 
while his efficiency is not increasing in the 
same proportion, if at all. 

The Martin Tractor was designed in the 
Engineering Department of the Knox Auto- 
mobile Company with the idea of providing 
a device which would retain the proven 
reliability of the apparatus and add all the 
advantages of a motor. 

After experimenting for six months, and 
thoroughly testing the principle, the first 
of these devices was sold to the Fire De- 
partment of Springfield, Mass., and at- 
tached to a water tower. It proved out 
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THE MARTIN TRACTOR ATTACHED TO WATER TOWER 


truck design. Working parts are being 
made heavier and heavier until to-day they 
are several times as heavy as they need be, 
if they had only to take care of power 
generated by the engine, yet gears con- 
tinue to strip, shafts to twist, keys to shear 
off, etc. 

“In my Tractor this problem, the great- 
est one confronting motor truck designers, 
is solved by very simple means. The shock 
which the machinery gets every time the 
truck starts, stops, drops in a hole, goes 
over a crossing, starts up or down hill, is 
completely absorbed by the springs which 
support the tractor on the front axle of 
the vehicle.”’ 

A great many pieces of apparatus are 
equipped with steel tires. In order to 
over-come the tendency to slip with the 
ordinary steel tire, Mr. Martin has per- 
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Take Gare of Your Lawns 


There are three things 
that destroy your lawns. 
Dandelions, Buck Plan- 
tain and Crab Grass. In 


» one season the Clipper 





wer will drive them all out. 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. 


DIXON, ILL. 











SANITARY CARTS 


for Garbage, Night Soi os “9 om Sewers, Inlets, Etc 
MADE FOR 1 OR 2 HORSES 
Write for Catalog 


CEO. H. HOLZBOG & BRO. iiieaeiie Indiana 











Heenan Destructors 


Sanitary and Economical Disposal of City Refuse by most advanced 
European Method 


The Destructor Co., 111 Broadway, New York 


Controlling all U. S. Patents and Rights of 
Heenan & Froude and Meldrum Bros., Limited 





GARDNER 
CEMSHERS 












are specially 
adapted for 


STREET and 


é} they will crush sev to 

ANY SIZE desired, by simply 
changing the screen. Prices 
moderate. 


S Requires no special and costly 
| py foundation; great capacity. The 
best Crusher for GARBAGE and 
ASHES. Catalogs and Trials 


on demand. 


Gardner Crusher Company 


5596 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE, MURRAY HILL 4318 
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fected a sinuous tread steel tire which pre 
vents sliping or skiding and which will 
give traction in sand, ice, snow, on wet 


asphalt or the steepest hills Should the 


piece of apparatus be already equipped 
with solid rubber tires these can be used 
as they are without change 


The single front wheel of the Martin Trac 


tor Is necessary to its success tor the reason 


that it may be turned at an angle of 8&5 
degrees, and the frame (which takes the 
place of the tongue of the Wagon) swings 
right or left, just as it would be swung by 
a pair of horses This enables the wagon 
to be turned completely around in less 
than its own length and in every way 
handled in narrow streets just as it would 
he with the horses 
we 

The Buckley Hydraulic Expander 

4 tool which has created widespread in 


terest among fire departments is the Buck 
ley hydraulic coupling expander and 
hose-testing for attaching coup 


hose 


machine, 
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strokes of which is sufficient to produee the 
pressure required. An electric motor of 
belt drive can be substituted for the hand 
pump, thus requiring no labor at all; but 
the regular hand-pump machine is so simple 
to operate that it is preferred by a great 
many departments. However, where a very 
amount of work is constantly done, 
the expander with the motor or belt drive 
is best adapted. Quite a few departments 
have tried out and accepted the Buckley 
expander, claiming it was the best and most 
practical device they ever had occasion to 
try. 

Among those who are using this machine 
are the fire departments of New York, Bos- 
ton; Cincinnati; Louisville; Montreal, Can- 
ada; Portland, Maine; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Scranton, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; Manila, P. I.; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Bayonne, N. J.; Columbus, 
O.; Youngstown, O.; Norfolk, Va.; Bay City, 
Mich.; San Diego, Cal.; New Rochelle, N. 
Y.; Fort Worth, Tex.; and Urbana, Ill. The 
United States Government has also installed 
it in the navy yards at Norfolk, Va., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Charleston, S. C. 

The Larkin Manufacturing Co. is willing 
to ship this expander on 30 days’ trial to 
anyone interested. The company will gladly 
give full particulars and a line addressed to 
them at Dayton, Ohio, will bring a prompt 
response. 


TENDERS FOR FIRE DEPARTMENT 
APPARATUS AND FIRE ALARM 

BOXES 

City of Winnipeg. 
addressed to the Chair- 
man, Board of Control, Winnipeg, Canada, 
will be received at the .office of the under- 
signed up to 11 a, m., on Monday, Sept. 25, 
1911, for supply of the following fire de- 
partment apparatus, namely: 

2 69-H.p. Motor Hose Wagon. 

1 85-ft. Aerial Ladder Truck. 

30 Fire-Alarm Boxes, complete. 


large 





Sealed tenders, 


Specifications and forms of tender, together 
with conditions governing tenders as pre- 
scribed by By-Law, may be obtained at the 
office of the Chief of the Fire Department, 
Central Fire Station, Winnipeg. The lowest 
or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

M. PETERSON, Secretary. 


Board of Control Office, Winnipeg, Aug. 11, 
1911. 





BUCKLEY HYDRAULIC EXPANDER 


lings to fire hose, suction hose, chemical 
hose, etc. Not only is the work done al- 
most instantly, but it is said that there is 
no chance of the couplings being put on too 
tight or not tight enough and then blowing 
off when the hose is used at a fire. The 
exact pressure required to properly attach 
each size of coupling is plainly stamped on 
the machine and, if properly used, there is 
absolutely no chance for error. 

Any size couplings from the smallest 
chemical hose coupling to the largest suc- 
tion hose coupling can be handled by this 
machine. It works by hydraulic pressure in 
connection with a small hand pump, a few 


WANTED: 


SECRETARY FOR TOWN PLANNING 
COMMISSION 


Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of Secretary for the Winnipeg Town 
Planning Commission. Applicant must 
state qualifications, experience (if any), 
and salary expected. 

Address application to the Chairman 
of the Town Planning Commission, City 
Hall, Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. M. MILLER, Secretary pro tem. 

Winnipeg, August 11, 1911. 
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THE UP-TO-DATE 
EQUIPMENT FOR 


FIGHTING FIRE 


It's superiority has been fully demon- 
strated by competitive tests, notably 
at Delmar, N. Y., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
and Boston, Mass. Write for Particulars. 


THE 

















WHEN YOU ORDER “KANAWHA” YOU ARE GUARANTEED: 


1. Greater Fire-Extinguishing Efficiency. 

2. More Powerful and More t niform ere ssure, delivering t £ id r at any 
height where hose can be take 2 i 

3. Quicker Action! 

4. Greater Ease and Economy in Handling. 

5. Greater Capacity In Same Sizes of Tanks, a “go I 

6 Ability to Use ANY SOLUTION DESIRED, or even “PL MIN WATER, 


NO WASTE: Unused Chemical Solution is never thrown awa ind air pressure assures 
that the very last drop can be thrown on the fire 
NO ACID: Absolute Safety No Possil if Iniury 


























Your own Fire Department can test KANAWHA Apparatus, as we take all orders subject to a delivery-test 
on actual fires and agree to prove our claims, or purchasers are in no way obligated. 










Isn’t this worth while when you have so deadly an enemy as FIRE to f 

May we send you our booklet—‘“The Story of t New ( I ul F Eng 
Factory: ; 

SOUIH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 74 CORTLANDT ‘ST . NI EW YORK, N. Y 
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Conégress Itself 
Visitor 
Concerns You. 


AMERICAN 


If You Are Interested In The Chicago 





CITY 





Stay -at- Home or 


This Prediction Directly 


Your Time Will Be 


Well Spent Reading It. 


EPTEMBER 18th to 
at Chik 


30th, there will 
ago one of the great- 


assemble 


est of Congresses that ever came to- 
gether, the International Municipal 
Congress and Exposition. All the 
Civic Leagues and Federations, the Munici- 
pal Reform Societies, the gpeat organiza- 


tions of City Officers, the United Charities, 
the Industrial Clubs, every society and or- 
ganization having anything to do with 
Municipal affairs or betterment or growth 
will be represented there, all the subjects 
that ‘interest them will be ably discussed, 
for it is aimed, as set forth in the pro- 
gramme, to make it “a great course of in- 


struction to 
the public.” 


both the municipal officer and 


Perhaps not specifically or even intention- 
ally, but the real aim of that assemblage 
will be conservation. There is constantly 


at work some evil genus whose aim is De- 
struction, and to baffle him, to frustrate his 
plans, to repair the damage he does succeed 
in dong, has there ever to be waged a bit- 
ter conflict and must there be continued 
watchfulness on the part of those who op- 
pose him. This Congress is a tacit recog- 
nition of his ability and his power The 
lawyers will discuss new city laws and how 
best the people may be forced to obey the 
old ones—conservation; the sanitary and hy- 
gienic engineers will discuss the health con- 


ditions, so easily disturbed by that same 
genus—more conservation; the charities’ ex- 
perts will discuss how best the poor may 
be made less miserable, enapnied to become 
of some use to themselves and to their 
cities, still more conservation. 

And still the most important of all, the 


basis of all our municipal affairs, the frame- 
work, structure, body and soul of a city 
will receive scant attention and the most 
vital feature of that all will be passed over 
with still more scant attention, a wave of 
the hand, so to speak, a few words, and the 


matter will be dismissed. In all matters 
mundane this is apt to be so, the little 
things receive exaggerated attention; the big 


ones are often not even known. 

But let us likewise do some “dismissing.” 
Let us set aside metaphor and philosophizing 
and analyze the situation from the conserva- 
tion point of view 

A city Is but a great aggregation of build- 
ings. Without them there would be no city. 
All business is transacted within them, we 


live in them, worship in them, are amused 
in them, cared for when sick in them and 
soon we will find our last rest in them—for 


mausoleums, Incinerators and such are get- 
ting to be the order of the day, instead of 
burial in the ground. 
Buildings not only house 
goods and our commerce, 
the principal 
wealth. 
have chaos. 
has disappeared. 


our wealth, our 
but form one of 
items of our recourses, that 


Destroy all these buildings and you 
Your city is gone, your wealth 
is pos- 


Such destruction 


sible. We used to think that the possibility 
of a whole city being wiped out of existence 
at one fell swoop, such catastrophes as at 
Alexandria, Moscow, London, no longer ex- 
isted, our “progress” had been such in fire- 
fighting and the like, but Baltimore, Toronto, 
joston and San Francisco serve as illustra- 
tions that our faith and hopes were mis- 
placed and that the “possibility” was not 
only possible, but imminently probable. We 
have packed our centers of population so 
densely and we have used wood so persist- 
ently and combined our other materials with 
so little intelligence that there is scarce a 
city that is not in gravest danger, not of 
mere “fires,” and many of them, but of aw- 
ful, appalling, all-destroying conflagrations. 
The safeguarding of our buildings therefore 
is of primal importance, their conservation 
a city’s first and most important business. 


Go to the great Congress and see if that 
feature is emphasized, insisted upon, ham- 
mered into, dinned into the city officer and 


the public, if the building laws receive ade- 
quate attention, if the construction of those 
all-important buildings is as much discussed 
as the payment of city employees’ monthly 
or weekly, or some other such trivial detail 


Having it well in mind that its buildings 
are a city’s most important asset, its very 
being, let us dwell awhile upon those build- 
ing’s most important function or duty. The 
great essential is that they furnish a safe 
abiding place, a safe shelter for ourselves 
and for our goods and chattels. Do they 
do that? We are looking now from the oc- 
cupants view point, and °we most emphatical- 
ly reply that they do not. A mere handful 
out of our millions of buildings afford abso- 
lute immunity to the tenant. Glance over 
our fire records and you'll see that in an 
extraordinarily large percentage of cases 
the building was damaged 10 per cent. 20 
per cent., 50 per cent. or more of its value. 
But what of the occupant? His loss is in 
the same ratio, 30 per cent., 50 per cent., 
70 per cent. Even in a conflagration a par- 
ticularly good building will be damaged per- 
haps as low as 20 per cent. of its cost value 
but the tenants’ losses are invariably 100 
per cent. 


Is the tenant awake to that fact? Is 
he represented at that Congress and will 
that representative clamor for the protec- 
tion, the conservation of his interests? We 
doubt it. That most important detail of the 
most important factor and feature in a city’s 
conservation may receive a glance, a hastv 
touching upon the high places, but that 
will be all. 


And the matter is so simply corrected, 
need we reiterate it? Perhaps it wil] be 
even “most damnable reiteration,” but peo- 
ple seem to have paid so little heed to it 
heretofore that we venture to touch upon it 
again, touch upon it, aye, and cry it forth 
in the most clarion notes we can emit The 
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first great principle of the tire-preventive nt f the damag rought 
construction is ISOLATION. Use fireproof fires is attributed to the omni 














nnipr 
materials in construction, assemvle them en doors, or “open-work” Saote. The 
with intelligence and skill, but remember uve recognized that in part and insist 
that if you leave an entire building op n- iron doors between buildings. wherever 
side, or an entire floor without divisions, a ypenings become necessary between 
fire may at any time start up in that large inits of space Now, w not be 
unit of space and everything in that unit sical and forget the offending, da 
be destroyed before the department or the nviting W der loor alt etl 
watchman or the automatic alarm and the wherever t S or eninge. fre 
sprinkler can get to work extinguishing it story to another ne Yr . 
regardless of how well built your building other, from a room into a corrido 
may be. Indeed, it is a travesty upo the where, vervw ‘ make the door 
word to say that a building of rs open ose ip that ape re rs sal o 
j inits is well built. Such units constitute a tection as the hollow t ' 

cardinal sin against sane, fire-resisting con- rick wall out tha 
struction. But, to carry the point further, the wooder loor and 
to give the matter a logical sequence, what uke-shifts of tin and 
is the use of dividing your spaces, your vood doors,” and place 
units, by fireproof walls, if you pierce those loor as strong, as fire 
walls with openings? Yet those openings 1s the doors t _ 
are necessary to have access from one ace ldings, yllow, 
to another, and being a necessity, the one the top-not if perfe 

4 sensible thing to do is to protect those op») you've solved the prob 

; ings. From time immemorial it is been inits, the first pr <o 
the custom to make doors of wood, there truction. and have accon 
fore, presto, whenever there’s an opening to tion of the tenant as well 
be closed by a door, that door has to be the principa purpose of a building, real 

ae | wood Fatal precedent. More than 99 per mnservatior 


This Is Interior Protection The Only 


7 3 . . 
Kind That Safeguards Life and Contents 
- Tenant, owner, builder and architect should first know what constitutes abso 
1 lute fireproof protection rather than to learn afterwards that their confidence had been 


misplaced; that, however perfect and fireproof the exterior walls, they only form a flue 
for the destruction of the inflammable interior and contents of the building 


When you have eliminated all inflammable materials in a building by replacing wood 
with steel in every part of its interior, then, and then only have you a fireproof building 
in reality. 

Without the slightest sacrifice of artistic value, with higher first cost more than 
compensated for by reduced cost of insurance and maintenance, hundreds of representa 
tive buildings have been fireproofed in the highest sense of the term by 


DAHLSTROM 


METALLIC DOORS AND TRIM 


Absolute fireproofing simply means that wherever wood has heretofore been used it 
is replaced with the Dahlstrom Steel Products. If the exterior walls, floors and partitions 
are of fireproof construction and the last link in the chain, the Dahlstrom Metal Doors, 
are added, every room is converted into a fireproof unit—artistic, sanitary, immune from 
flames for all time. 

Literature upon request—but better still see for yourself—VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 
BOOTH No. 39 AT THE CHICAGO CONGRESS. 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
45 BLACKSTONE AVE., JAMESTOWN, 


ae eS ee 






Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
BROADWAY AT 54TH STREET 


Headquarters for City Officials. 


NEW AND 
FIREPROOF 


$2.50 with bath, 
and up. 
= European Plan 
All Hardwood 
Floors and Ori 
ental Rugs. 
Ten minutes’ 
walk to 20 
Theatres. 











Ss moderate 
Send for Booklet, 
HARRY P, STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only New York Hotel window-screened 
throughout. 





Dotel Victoria 
CHICAGO 


In the Heart of Wholesale, Retail and 
Theatrical District 


Fireproof Construction 


$1.00 and uf per Day 


Remodeled and Refurnished at an 
Expense of over $150,000 


OPPOSITE LA SALLE DEPOT 


CORNER CLARK AND VAN BUREN STREETS 


2 


ELMER C. PUFFER 


Managing Director 














Che 
Continental Hotel 
Chestnut St. corner of Ninth 


PHILADELPHIA 


Tt: 


* RR 

a 

glade t 4 
) ow e 
‘ 


REMODELED 
; REFURNISHED 
400 Rooms 200 with Bath 
Rates $1.50 to $5.00 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
THE BEST CAFE IN THE CITY 


Frank Kimble, Manager 








DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Hotel Normandie 


Congress St. near Woodward Ave. 
GEORGE FULWELL : Proprietor 








American Plan 


$2.50 per Day and Upwards 


European Plan 
$1.00 per Day and Upwards 


150 Rooms, 50 with Bath 
Hot and Cold Running Water 


and Telephone in all Rooms 





Cafe, Restaurant and Buffet in Connection 


PRICES MODERATE 
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City 


Engineers 


and 


Contractors 
Find Rock 
Breaking 
+ Costs 
Reduced 
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By the 
Use of 


Rock 
Drills 




















The problem of reducing rock-breaking costs, one of foremost 
importance to contractors and municipal and public works engineers, is 
solved by the use of WIZARD ROCK DRILLS. 

It is a fact that more ground can be drilled with less power con- 
sumed than can be accomplished with any other drill of like size 
or type. 

A cushioning device which is an exclusive feature in the con- 
struction of the WIZARD ROCK DRILL, not only increases its 
efficiency but eliminates entirely back head troubles common to all 
other drills of the piston type. 

City engineers and public works contractors who are interested 
in accomplishing rock breaking work rapidly and at the lowest cost, 


should write for our bulletin of WIZARD ROCK DRILLS. 


McKIERNAN-TERRY DRILL CO. 


115 Broadway, New York 


Hammer Drills : Core Drills : Sheet Pile Hammers : Air Compressors 
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ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, ETC. 


Who may be called upon for consultation, advice or quotations in con- 
nection with public improvement work. 


SEE ALSO PAGES 181 and 182 








Albright & Mebus 
CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Town planning and municipal improvements 
parks, drainage, sewerage and sewage disposal 
908 Lanp TitLe BuiLpine 
PHILADELPHIA. 





JAMES M. CAIRD 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CHEMIST AND BACTERIOLOGIST 
Orrice anp Lasoratory: 
271 RIVER STREET : : : : : TROY, N. Y 
Water Analysis and Tests of Filter Plants. 








JOHN W. ALVORD 
and CHAS. B. BURDICK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Reports Investigations, Plans and Specifications 
for Water Supplies, Water Purification, Water 

Power, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal 
HARTFORD BUILDING CHICAGO 


John A. Cole and Edw. S. Cole 


Am. Soc. C. E, M. Am. Soc. M. E 
Engineers for Water Works. 

Water Works Investigation with the Pitometer 

220 Broadway, NEW YORK 


N 





ELMER S. BATTERSON 
Conferences on Municipal Development and 
Commercial Club Service. 

A School of Instruction for Commercial Sec- 
retaries and Committeemen held in Chicago 
monthly Limited amount of time available 
for advisory service to Commercial and Civic 

organizations 


4556 NORTH PAULINA STREET, CHICAGO 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS. 
Consulting Paving Engineers: 
A. W. Dow, Ph.B., Mem. Am. Inst. Ch. Engrs. 

F. P. Smith, Ph.B., Mem. Am. Soc. Civ. Engrs. 
Asphalt, Bitumens, Paving, Hydraulic, 
Cement, Engineering Materials. 

24-26 EAST 21st STREET NEW YORK 





G. M. BROWN 
36-37 FORST-RICHEY BLDG., TRENTON, N. J] 
Landscape and Town Planning Engineer. 


The arrangement of attractive drives, walks and 
parks a specialty. 


The Duluth Engineering Company 
613-14-15 Palladino Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 
Established 1883 


Municipal Engineering and City Planning 
W. B. Patton, Manager. 





Chicago, Ill. 352-353 Monadnock Block 


CAMERON SEPTIC TANK CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Sewage Disposal 


Sole owner of U. S. Patent covering the Septic Process 


ELECTRO-MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


MUNICIPAL SPECIALISTS 
Reports — Plans — Specifications — Estimates 
Electric Lighting and Power — Waterworks -— 
Sewerage and Gas 
MANHATTAN BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 





ROBERT H. CANFIELD 
CIVIL and LANDSCAPE ENGINEER 
CORNING, N. Y. 

Surveys, Plans, Specifications, Estimates, 
Superintendence, for Pavements, Sewers, 
Waterworks, Electric Railways, Parks and 

Private Grounds. 








EDWARD FLAD & CO. 


Consulting and Constructing Engineers. 
Water Works—Electric Lighting—Sewerage—Power 
Plants—Water Power—Industrial Engineering 
Tel. Main 3014 
FULLERTON BUILDING, St. Louis Mo. 











HENRY S. CURTIS, PH.D. 
Former Secretary of the Playground Association of America. 
Specialist on Installing and Overhauling Municipal Playgrounds 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, ETC. 


Who may be called upon for consultation, advice or quotations in con- 


nection with public improvement work. 
SEE ALSO PAGES 180 and 182 

















‘ 
GEORGE W. FULLER JOHNSON & FULLER 
CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER AND SANITARY EXPERT Consulting Engineers for Water Sr ipply, Sewerage Be wage 
Water Supply, Water Parification. Water Works Valuations, - mtg he ny — rts for Water and Sewage Py ca 
Investigations of Epidemics, Sewerage, Drainage, Sewage Donatres cieoe, kl ialiat = “ : - zns an 7 ps rvision of 
Disposal, Refuse Disposal Operation of Water and Sewage P r ficat on we Pa seca 
ASSOCIATES: James W. Armstrong, James C. Harding, James R. McClintock we oe, 7B. Faller, 
170 Broadway 33 New York City 1 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
DANIEL J. HAUER, C.E. MORRIS KNOWLES 
CONSULTING ENGINEER Am. Soc. C, 
N n ub Ith s<oc 
On SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT and System Na Se . 2 ai n. Pub. Healt As ~ 
in Street Cleaning and Paving. Improved Systems, Sc wage and Refuse D $ os : Ir ve st _ re S 
methods of work. Better results for the same ind reports upon Estates ar 1° Tow Pla ~ 
y cost. Commercial and Civic Organizations 
15 PARK ROW NEW YORK OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURG, PA 
' RUDOLPH HERING & JOHN H. GREGORY W. G. arpa nanged es 
Consulting Engineers and Plans, specifications a hes’ Siena 
Sanitary Experts economical construction of municipal and hydraul! 
Water Supply, Water Purification and Water Works Valuations ie 
Sewerage, Sewage Purification and Refuse Disposal oe 21 \ ais Boma 
170 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Maprison, WIsconsINn 


NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. Charles W. Leavitt, Jr. 


100 William Street New York Cary. CIVIL AND LANDSCAPE 
Consulting Engineer, Water Supply and Sewage ENGINEER 


Disposal. Evaluations and Reports. % Water Supply. Sewerage and Pavements 
Laboratory for Analysis of Water and Sewage, Development Estates, Parks, Institutions, Etc. 
and for Testing Cement, Sands, Coal and Metals. Real Estate Subdivisions 


Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants. 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Streets and Pavements William F. Morse 











" ae ; Consulting Sanit Engi 
Plans, Contract Requirements, Specifications, Quali- a a . 
. ‘ 90 West Street (Room 2117) New York 
ties of Materials, Chemical Analyses aes ‘ : Ka? : 
4T I : E Surveys, Reports, Specifications, Proposal forms for 
an ests, inspection, Etc. Disposal of Waste of Municipalities, Institutions and 
e Busine Estab 1 Mesigns fi Spec ces 
J. W. HOWARD, Consulting Eng’r. ee een eee oe ee oe 
r an yurpose, xp nvestigation an eports o 
1 Broadway, New York any question of Waste Collection or Disposal 
ENGINEERING _ We will pay cash to engineers or others T. i antscnne Asebitoct 
PUBLICATIONS for copies of Transactions of the Amer- Glenn Phillips, a ne 
WANTED ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, Member American Society Landscape Architects and 
American Institute of Mining Engin- Detroit City Plan and Improvement Commission 
eers, American Society of Civil Engineers, American So- 24 Broapway (Breitmeyer Bldg.) Detroit, Micu 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, American Street Railway Professional services to Home Builders; Park and 
Association, National Electric Light Association. Civic Commissions: City Plan Commissions; College. 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE CO. r School and Hospital Boards; Land Development Co: 
339 Bay Way| North Elizabeth, N. J. mas 5 


es: Architects and Engineers 























THE DELANEY-ROBERTS CO. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
103 Park Avenue New York City 
We are prepared to undertake work of any magnitude in Heavy Construction, Road Building, Grad 
ing, Masonry, or Planting. We have oy designed and completed many large contracts for Water 


Supply, Water Power, Sewer Systems, and Sewage Disposal Works. We are always glad to estimate o1 
work in any locality. 
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ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, ETC. 


Who may be called upon for consultation, advice or quotations in con- 


nection with public improvement work. 


SEE ALSO PAGES 180 and 18! 








ALEXANDER POTTER, C.E. 


SAOEES L. TIGHE 








{f. A Soc. ( ; M. Inst. C. E.; M. Can. Soc. C. E 
Hydraulics, Sanitation, Concrete Structures ( ONsU k. TING ENGINEER 
Designed, Financed, Executed sly ae oc I nlp yon Mian prog 
114 LIBERTY STREET — mrvee ive ae, Se tae 
, reports, Stimates and appraisals 
Tel 7 ‘ourt IEW Y ‘ , Caledonian Builcing = ; 
Pel. (848 Cour NEW YORK 180 HIGH STREET, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
T T ’ 
CLYDE POT t W. W. YOUNG 
30 Church Street Ne rh CONSULTING ENGINEER 
CIVIL AND SANITARY ENGINE R 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works, 


Hydraulics Water Works, Filtration, 
Reports, Plans and Estimates 


Advice, Estimates and Design for Municipal Public Works 








ROBINSON & WAGNER 


CIVIL AND SANITARY 
ENGINEERS 
EXPERTS IN SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


37-39 East 28th Street New York 





CHESTER & FLEMING 
HYDRAULIC & SANITARY ENGINEERS 





Water Works Water Filtration Appraisements & Reports 
Sewerage Sewage Disposal Uperation of Properties 


UNION BANK BLDG. PITTSBURGH 














WHEN ARE THOSE CONTRACTS TO BE LET ? 


If you are planning extensions of any 
kind in the line of municipal and public 
improvements, you naturally want the 
best bidders to compete. 


CONTRACTORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


who have long experience with public 
works are following the Proposal Ad- 
vertising in Engineering News to see 
what is doing this season in paving, 
bridges, water works, sewer systems, etc. 
BY LETTING US PUBLISH YOUR 
PROPOSAL ADVERTISING 


you will insure for your work the 
national publicity which is most essen- 
tial to secure the best results. 


Sample copy and rates on application. 


ENGINEERING NEWS 
Published Weekly 
220 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


. 








Municipal 
Building Inspectors 


and all other public officials interested 
in building construction work will find 
it to their advantage to write to us for 
a sample copy of 


BUILDING AGE 


if not already acquainted with this most 
interesting publication devoted to the 
various phases of modern building prac- 
tice. Everyone who has anything at all 
to do with building work finds BUILD- 
ING AGE of constant interest and value. 





Subscription-price $1.00 per year. 
Specimen copy free on request. 





DAVID WILLIAMS CO, Publishers, 
239 W. 39th Street, New York 





When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American Ciry. 











